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PIOMAS KEN, BISHOP AND NON- 
JUROR, by Hugh A. L. Rice 
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attractive figures in the history of the 
Church of England in the seventeenth 
century. 

The climacteric of Ken'* life fell 
between May, 1688, and February, 
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acclaim as a public hero, deep and 
genuine grief at the fall of a ruined 
sovereign, and finally deprivation and 
homelessness as the reward of 
constancy to that same unhappy king," 
It is a most moving and dramatic 
story, and Mr. Rice has recounted it 
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PREFACE 

The following biography is mainly based upon the 
admirable Life of Ken, by Dr. Plumptre, the late Dean 
of Wells ; I have also derived help from the Life of 
Ken by a Layman (Mr. J. L. Anderdon), and from other 
sources. These, I trust, have been sufficiently indicated 
in the following pages : quotations from Ken himself 
are distinguished throughout by means of single inverted 
commas. 

Ken's life has been written so often and so well (to 
say nothing of those who have touched upon it incident- 
ally, and of that " great ammiral, ,, Macaulay's History, 
in whose wake the present venture must often make its 
way), that the best excuse for this new attempt is, no 
doubt, its reduced scale. After the careful researches 
of the biographers I have named, there was little hope 
of any fresh discoveries ; and to confess that my judg- 
ment sometimes differed from theirs would hardly 
recommend my book to the judicious reader. 

Though I have not wholly forgotten that Ken has a 
place in this series as a "Leader of Keligion," my 
endeavour has been, not to trace the history of a move- 
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ment, but to give some idea of the man himself, shaping 
a difficult course amid the perplexities of his time. If 
Ken was a leader, it was because he was followed ; because 
men trusted one whose simplicity, whose fairness and 
moderation, might almost seem disqualifications for 
leadership ; because even the hesitations and divided 
sympathies which angered and disappointed partisans, 
gave him a wider hold on the affections of his countrymen. 
When Hurrell Froude speaks regretfully of the " magni- 
ficent position " which Ken would have held " if he had 
boldly excommunicated all who acknowledged the State 
Bishops, and carried on the succession;" one reflects 
that the kind of influence which made Ken a power in 
the Church could never have been his, if he had been 
capable of using it in such thorough-going fashion. 

Yet the question must be asked : how did Ken's 
influence actually exert itself? on what grounds can he 
be regarded as a leader ? 

In the Oxford Movement of 1833 friend and foe 
alike saw a " revival " (in Dr. Arnold's words) " of the 
spirit of the Nonjurors." A real succession or con- 
tinuity might probably be traced beneath the surface of 
religious history in this country. In a recently-published 
biography of John Kettlewell, which I did not see until 
the following pages were in type, the author observes — 
" Fifty years had not passed since the death of the last 
nonjuring bishop, when the Church was thrilled by the 
publication of the Christian Year' 9 Mr. Lock tells us 
that "the traditions of Keble's family were Cavalier 
and Nonjuring ; " and that " in answer to some depreci- 
atory opinion of Dr. Pusey's about the Nonjurors, Keble 
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replied, ' I cannot think that the Nonjurors' position 
was so very bad or useless an one. I seem to trace our 
present life in good measure to it.' " x 

This is perhaps in part the utterance of political 
sympathy. Yet the Nonjurors certainly stood for some- 
thing more than an impracticable loyalty. Their 
devotion to " a poor cause and a lost " saved more than 
they knew from the Erastianism of the Revolution, 
And if the truths they vindicated were not to become 
useless and corrupt, it was necessary that they should 
be restored to the National Church, and allowed to 
mingle with the broad currents of her life. To have 
secured this result seems to me Ken's clearest title to 
our gratitude. 

His adhesion to the Nonjuring cause doubtless gave 
it a weight and estimation in the eyes of moderate men, 
which it would not otherwise have possessed. But the 
object for which, with self-devoting zeal, he exerted his 
great authority was — not to make the breach, but to 
close it ; to heal a wound which, if left open, would, he 
believed, he fatal to the Church. He refused to acquiesce 
in that partition of the spiritual endowment of 
Anglicanism to which both parties were too willing to 
assent. There were portions of her patrimony which the 
Nonjurors desired to claim as their own, as advantages 
of which the utmost was to be made in the bitter struggle 
with their rivals; and which those rivals were ready 
with light contempt to forego and renounce. We owe it 
in great measure to Bishop Ken that we in this age are 
able to claim whatever was best in the Nonjurors — their 
1 JohnKeble: a Biography. 
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reverence for authority, their veneration for Catholic 
antiquity, their stern yet meek spirit of self-discipline 
and self-surrender, as part of the common heritage of our 
English Church. 



F. A. C. 



Eve of the Purification, 1896. 



My thanks are due to the Marquis of Bath for his 
kindness in permitting the reproduction, for the 
frontispiece of this volume, of a copy of the portrait 
at Longleat, the best-known and the finest of all 
existing portraits of Ken. 
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LIFE OF THOMAS KEN 



CHAPTER I. 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 

And all is well, tho' faith and form 

Be sunder'd in the night of fear ; 

Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. — In Memoriam. 

No period of our history equals that which is covered 
by the life of Thomas Ken in the magnitude and 
violence of its political changes. The year of his birth, 
1637, was the year of Hampden's trial; the year, too, 
in which Laud, having brought to a close his great 
visitation in England, set the spark to the powder by 
his attempt to impose the English Prayer-book on the 
Scottish people. Both in Church and State that year 
saw opposite principles and passions ranged over against 
each other in vague consciousness of their deep antagon- 
ism, before they closed upon the field of battle. Ken 
was still a child when the great Civil War was fought 
to an end ; and the execution of the King must have 
seemed to him to set an ineffaceable brand of blood- 
guiltiness upon every movement of rebellion against 

B 
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constituted authority. As a man of middle age, he saw 
the dynasty which had survived the storm itself, go 
down in the ground-swell which followed. At last the 
life which had begun in days when high ideals called 
forth mens passionate loyalty, closed in the reign of 
Anne, a period whose noisy enthusiasms could not 
conceal the profundity of the change that had passed 
over Church and nation. In the England of the 
Revolution, Ken bears in his degree the part of a 
Samuel, meek and unworldly, sadly watching his coun- 
trymen as in careless self-will they forsake what he 
regards as sacred and divine, yet himself employed by 
the providence of God in establishing the new order, 
and guiding it into the paths of peace. He stands, 
like Samuel, "between the two — between the living 
and the dead, between the past and the future, between 
the old and the new, with that sympathy for each 
which, at such a period, affords the best hope of any 
permanent solution of the questions which torment it " 
(Stanley). 

The Kens, according to Hawkins, Thomas Ken's 
grand-nephew and earliest biographer, were a family 
" of great antiquity," long settled at Ken Court, near 
Clevedon, in Somerset. But a branch of the family 
had migrated eastward ; and Thomas Ken was born in 
July 1637, at Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire. His 
father, Thomas Ken, an attorney of FurnivaTs Inn, had 
married Martha, daughter of Ion Chalkhill, a Fellow of 
Winchester, like his grandson, "an acquaintant and 
friend of Edmund Spenser," as he is proudly described 
on the title-page of his Thealma and Clearchus, "a 
pastoral history in smooth and easie verse," published 
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by Walton in 1683. Martha Ken died in 1641, before 
the little Thomas had completed his fourth year ; yet 
it is possible that memories of his mother, "pious, 
careful, mild/' were in his mind when in later years he 
counselled the poor people of his diocese to teach their 
children ' with all the sweetness and gentleness ' they 
could, ' to instil good things ' into their minds ' as soon 
as ever they begin to speak ; let the first words they 
utter, if it be possible, be these, "Glory be to God"; 
accustom them to repeat these words on their knees, as 
soon as they rise, and when they go to bed, and oft- 
times in the day; and let them not eat or drink without 
saying " Glory be to God." ' " All glory be to Ood " 
he was wont as long as he lived to write at the 
beginning of his letters, a link which binds " by natural 
piety " his latest to his earliest years. The mother's 
place in the simple household was taken by Ken's half- 
sister, Anne, his senior by twenty-seven years ; who, in 
1646, five years after the death of her step-mother* 
married Izaak Walton. Their house apparently became 
Ken's home on his father's death in 1651. Ken's close 
connection with Walton, which lasted from his own 
school-boy days until the good old man's death in 1683, 
must have had deep influence on his character and life. 
The honest London tradesman, the gentle enthusiast of 
the angle and the river-side, is revealed under another 
aspect in his well-known Lives. Walton's first wife was 
grand-niece to Archbishop Cranmer, and " this connec- 
tion," Keble thinks, " gave the colouring to his whole 
future life, introducing him into societies and pursuits 
from which he otherwise seemed far removed." * His 

1 Preface to Hooker's Works. 
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simplicity and reverence, his fresh delight in nature 
and "innocent mirth," withal a certain genius for 
friendship, gained him the affectionate intimacy of 
some of the saintliest and most brilliant men of the 
age. He had early become interested in poetry and 
letters ; he had seen Ben Jonson and Cowley ; Drayton 
was his "honest old friend." Donne, Dean of St. 
Paul's, a poet whose genius shines bright through his 
" metaphysical " subtleties and affectations, was a good 
friend to him (Walton speaks of himself as Donne's 
" convert "), and introduced him to Hales of Eton and 
Sir Henry Wotton. Archbishops Ussher and Sheldon, 
Bishops King, Morley, and Sanderson, Walton could 
count among his friends, together with Chillingworth, 
Hammond, and other famous Royalist divines. Ken's 
life in its turn was coloured by his intercourse with 
Walton. Steeped in the " pathetic light " of memory, 
the loyal and saintly traditions of the past became a 
power to mould and inspire the young boy's affections 
and thoughts. 1 

Soon after his father's death Ken entered upon 
school life at Winchester, where he was admitted on 
the foundation as scholar, January 30, 1652. Of course 
the school was under Puritan discipline ; the Calvinistic 
Westminster Catechism was the standard of religious 
instruction, and the Chapel services, though to some 

1 According to Wood, Walton retired to his native Stafford 
soon after the outbreak of the Civil War. Sir Harry Nicolas 
believes that he lived at Clerkenwell till after the Restoration. 
Summer visits at least to the banks of the Dove were frequent ; 
and we may perhaps think of Ken, in his school-holidays, accom- 
panying his Drother-in-law, some forty-four years his senior, to 
his "green retreat" in Dovedale, and enjoying "the pleasantness 
of the river, mountains, and meadows " about Cotton's little 
fishing-house. 
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extent choral, must have been in accordance with the 
Westminster Directory. Still, one need not think that 
the general atmosphere of the place was wholly un- 
congenial to Ken. The Warden was a good scholar 
and preacher ; the " spirit of discipline " which doubt- 
less prevailed would be welcome to Ken's devout and 
reverent nature; and his school-boy friendship with 
Francis Turner, afterwards the nonjuring Bishop of 
Ely, was a possession for life. The affection for 
Winchester which he retained to the last must have 
been rooted and grounded in the happiness of those 
early days. 

From Winchester Ken proceeded to the College of 
" St. Mary of Winchester in Oxford," known as New 
College, where he was admitted to a fellowship in 
1657. New College, which had been conspicuously 
loyal to the King, had suffered severely after his down- 
fall at the hands of the Parliamentary Visitors. With 
one exception, all its fifty-four fellows and eight 
chaplains were ejected ; and New College became the 
most Puritan College in Oxford. Still, the intruders 
at Oxford were not all "illiterate" or "profane." 
Clarendon allows that "many who were wickedly 
introduced applied themselves to the study of good 
learning, and the practice of virtue; and had inclin- 
ation to that duty and obedience they had never been 
taught." So great, it appears, was " the goodness and 
richness of that soil" into which they had been 
transplanted. 

Before Ken's time the harshness of Presbyterian 
tyranny had been mitigated by the more tolerant 
spirit of Independency; and in Oxford, as elsewhere, 
the Church gained some benefit from the accession to 
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power of the Protector. Cromwell himself became 
Chancellor ; and the Vice-Chancellor, the head of the 
new Board of Visitors, the ruling mind in the Univer- 
sity, was his Chaplain, John Owen, Dean of Christ- 
church, "the famous Independent," whom Evelyn 
heard in 1654 " perstringing Episcopacy " in St. Mary's 
pulpit, but who manifested towards the Church a 
tolerance which could not but be acceptable, even 
though it might be mingled with some contempt and 
irreverence. Thanks perhaps to Owen's forbearance, 
the Church Services and Liturgy were performed at 
Beam Hall, and attended by some three hundred 
members of the University; the surplice and some 
decent ritual were used. In Ken's own College Evelyn 
at his visit found the chapel "in its ancient garb, 
notwithstanding the scrupulosity of the times." Mag- 
dalen Chapel "was likewise in pontifical order, the 
altar onely I think turn'd table-wise." There, too, 
"was still the double-organ, which abominations (as 
now esteem'd) were almost universally demolish'd ; Mr. 
Gibbon, that famous musitian giving us a taste of his 
skill and talents on that instrument." Whatever may 
have been the Puritan feeling against organs and choral 
services, the example of the great Puritan poet, as well 
as that of Oliver himself, is a proof that the love of 
music overpasses religious divisions no less than those 
of language. It was at any rate a very prevalent taste 
at Oxford under the Puritan rfyime. Wood enumerates 
a large number of amateurs of music who used to meet 
for weekly concerts, and adds that Ken "would be 
sometimes among them and sing his part." Ken was 
a performer also on the lute and the organ. 

Among his contemporaries at Oxford were several 
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whom we meet with as his friends in later life : Francis 
Turner, already mentioned as his school companion; 
George Hooper, the loved and revered friend to whom 
Ken was in later years glad to cede his bishopric; 
Thomas Thynne, afterwards Lord Weymouth, whose 
hospitality gave the deprived Nonjuror a home for 
twenty years under the noble roof of Longleat. 

One who in after years was to be associated with 
Ken in the famous trial of the Seven Bishops was 
concerned in an amusing episode in which Ken himself, 
with his longing for union between Eastern and 
Western Christendom, may have taken a serious 
interest. Wood narrates the story with much spirit. 
A venerable man, with long hair and beard, " feigning 
himself a Patriarch of the Greek Church," professed to 
have come to Oxford to inquire into the state of 
ecclesiastical affairs. "Divers Royalists repaired to 
him " for his blessing. The Vice-Chancellor and certain 
Presbyterian Doctors " resorted to him, or he to them, 
for to draw up and give him a Modell of their Church 
Reformation." The Professor of Greek addressed him 
in a formal "Greek harangue," when the hoax was 
betrayed by an explosion of laughter. The author of 
this " piece of waggery " was William Lloyd, then tutor 
of Wadham, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, and one of 
the seven whom James II. committed to the Tower. 

Life at Oxford was not occupied wholly with amuse- 
ments and practical jokes ; but the student — a species 
of the "happy" — has no history, and there is little to 
indicate the course of Ken's studies at this period. In 
the shipwreck of his fortunes at the Revolution, his 
library was the one possession to which he clung ; and 
of this library, now preserved at Longleat, Wells and 
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Bath, Dean Plumptre has given a suggestive analysis. 
Portions of it are of course connected with the interests 
of later life ; but the study of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, as well as of the classical writers, was probably 
begun at Oxford. The same remark would apply to 
Hebrew and Arabic, which he may have begun with 
his friend Hooper, an Oriental scholar of great emin- 
ence. Oxford was at the time the meeting-place of 
students of science — Wilkins, Boyle, Wren, Bathurst, 
Locke, and others — who were known as the Virtuosi, 
and formed the nucleus of the future Royal Society. 
In those troubled times several of them had been 
drawn to Oxford by the hope " of breathing a freer air, 
and of conversing in quiet one with another without 
being engaged in the passions and madness of the age " 
(Sprat). It is hardly likely that Ken attended their 
meetings, though among his books are some, like 
Galileo's Systema Cosmicum, which show an interest in 
natural science. In Walton's library he seems to have 
acquired a taste for books of travel and natural history. 
In classical literature Latin writers predominate, and 
Horace is clearly the favourite. For the ' endless 
Disputacity' of Athens, Ken more than once speaks 
with disgust ; but it is startling to find neither Homer 
nor Herodotus among his Greek authors. In one of 
his ' epics,' the hero Hymnotheo visits Smyrna during 
the festival of Homer. He recites a poem on the 
Creation and Redemption — a compendium in heroic 
couplets of Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained — 
and — 

* The Homerists sit singing to bare walls.' 

Milton's great poems appear among the English books, 
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but neither Shakespeare, Spenser, nor Dryden. A fair 
number of his books reveal an interest in ecclesiastical 
history, especially in the origines of the English Church, 
of which another epic, Edmund, is an outcome. 

The exultation with which in 1660 England wel- 
comed the Restoration of the King was nowhere wilder 
than at Oxford, nor was it there more than elsewhere 
without its dark accompaniment of reckless licence and 
profligacy. Ken, who took his degree in 1661, and was 
probably ordained in the same year, remained at Oxford 
as College tutor, lecturing on logic and mathematics ; 
and it is possible that we have a record of his distress 
and disappointment in a small volume which appeared 
anonymously in 1663 under the name of ' Ichabod ; or, 
Five Groans of the Church/ This was reprinted in 
1689 as ' Lachrymae Ecclesiae ' ; and soon after Ken's 
death it appeared with his name and with the title of 
' Expostularia/ Hawkins at once denied its genuine- 
ness, which there is thus grave reason to doubt ; yet on 
internal grounds it has been generally accepted as 
Ken's. In this indictment the Church herself is the 
speaker. 1 With somewhat mechanical rhetoric, she 
contrasts the excellence of her doctrine, constitution, 
discipline and worship with the unworthiness and 

1 The same personification occurs in Ken's poem on Ash 
Wednesday : — 

' Dear children, whom with pain I bore 
To people Heaven, and God adore,' &c. 

The description here of 'Holy Church* reminds one of the 
Shepherd of Hermas : — 

4 Soon as my eye towards Heaven I reartt, 
A Woman in the air appealed, 
A comelier face I never saw, 
She struck sweet reverential awe.' 
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disaffection of her children. Her manner of serving 
the Lord, the writer says, had been ' allowed by the 
most pious of princes, practised by the best nobility, 
owned by the wisest gentry, and embraced by the best 
sort of commons.' The idealization of the recent past 
was natural to Walton's young companion; as Ken 
grew older, his regrets and aspirations travelled back to 
a remoter age. His charges have at times a curiously 
statistical precision ; one section is headed, ' Of De- 
bauched Men ordained, 1500/ The writer expostulates 
vigorously with non-resident "pastors "who are content 
to provide for their flocks by means of curates. c Your 
commission (O my son) is, "Go ye, and teach all 
nations " ; not " Go ye, or send your curates to teach 
all nations." ' ' If you would be saved only by curates, 
then serve God by curates ; if you may be damned only 
by curates, then trust your charge to curates/ Towards 
conscientious Dissenters Ken always showed much 
sympathy ; but ' state-changelings ' were his abhorrence, 
and the following remark is sufficiently scathing. ' It 
was a miracle that St. Peter could convert three 
thousand at one sermon. It is nothing now that his 
majesty hath converted ten thousand ministers with 
one glance of his eye/ It is not difficult to imagine 
the bitter disappointment of one who had been faithful 
to the English Church through the long tyranny of 
'fanaticism and faction/ confident that she needed 
only liberty to show herself in her true beauty, 
and who now saw that liberty so strangely recovered 
and so shamefully abused. The primitive Church, 
to the earlier Anglicans an ideal full of inspiration 
and promise, is fast becoming a bright object of 
regret. 
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"To travel back, 



And tread again that ancient track 



» 



seems more and more impossible. From Ken's spirit 
the shadow of that early disappointment never quite 
passed away; it was "never glad confident morning 
again " ; yet in spite of the scandals of the Restoration, 
much remained, and Ken soon found a more excellent 
way than that of the anonymous pamphleteer to 
vindicate the beauty and value of the Church's 
system. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE COUNTBY PARSON. 

He was a schepperde and no mercenarie, 

And though he holy were, and vertuous, 

He was to senful man nought dispitous, 

Ne of his speche daungerous ne digne, 

But in his teching discret and benigne. 

To drawe folk to neven by fairness, 

By good ensample, was his busynesse. — Chaucer. 

That best portion of a good man's life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered, acts 
Of kindness and of love. — Wordsworth. 

Ken was believed by his contemporaries to have been 
the model from which Dryden drew his " Character of 
a Good Parson" — a freely elaborated transcript from 
Chaucer. Chaucer's "Pore Persoun of a toun" is a 
simpler and less accomplished figure than the subject 
of Dryden's verse ; and among the traits added by the 
later poet are some (e. g. hymn writing), which seem 
to point to Ken. Without, of course, any warrant from 
Chaucer, Dryden makes his Parson an adherent of the 
fallen king, 

" When Richard was deposed, 
And high and low with happy Harry closed." 

Ken's career as a country parson was brief and 
inconspicuous; but it is of interest as bringing him 

12 
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before us in a state of life which seems specially fitted 
to express the sober and unambitious temper of the 
English Church. The ideal which had recently been 
sketched anew in George Herbert's "Priest to the 
Temple/' better and more familiarly known as "the 
Country Parson," left a manifold impression on Ken's 
aims and practice both as parish priest and as bishop. 

In 1663, at the age of twenty-six, he was presented 
to the rectory of Little Easton in Essex by Lord 
Maynard, a high-minded and conscientious man, whose 
tried loyalty to the Crown had given him a high 
position at Court, from which he was at a later period 
dismissed by James II. for his faithfulness to the Eng- 
lish Church. Lord Maynard had lately brought home 
to Easton Lodge as his second wife a girl of less than 
twenty years, a daughter of the Earl of Dysart. The 
Lady Margaret Murray had been brought up from her 
childhood as a devout daughter of the Church; and 
though when she was a child of eleven her mother 
died, and her father was in exile, 'she continued 
steadfast in the communion of the Church of England, 
and when the priests and service of God were driven 
into corners, she daily resorted, though with great 
difficulty, to the public prayers, and was remarkably 
charitable to all the suffering royalists.' These words 
are quoted from the Funeral Sermon which Ken preached 
at her death in 1682. For its own sake, this picture 
of a " gracious woman " deserves study. In that foul 
and debauched age there were women, "pure lilies of 
eternal peace," whom no neighbourhood of evil could 
contaminate. Of these Lady Margaret was one. Though 
she was much at the Court, Ken ventures to affirm, ' if 
it may be affirmed of any/ that ' by the peculiar favour 
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of heaven, she passed from the font unsullied to the 
grave/ The presence of such a woman in the little 
country parish 'which she loved, and in which God 
had made her an instrument of so great good/ must 
have been of immense benefit to one who, like Ken, 
was ' blest with her friendship/ He ' had the honour 
to know her near twenty years, and to be admitted to 
her most intimate thoughts/ becoming apparently what 
Bishop Duppa had been in her girlhood, ' her spiritual 
guide ' ; and between the lines of his account of her 
Hfe, we may find a description of himself and his in- 
fluence upon her. His Church teaching and method 
are clearly reflected in what he records of her practice ; 
her frequent communions ; her daily attendance at ' the 
public office/ morning and evening; her 'enlarged 
devotions ' on Church festivals and fasts ; her prayers, 
' seven times a day '; her use, ' if she happened to wake 
in the night, of proper prayers even for midnight/ 
which recalls Ken's Midnight Hymn, and the provision 
in the Manual for Winchester Scholars, of special psalms 
and ejaculations for the night. There is an interest of 
the same kind in what he says of her ' reverence to all 
things and to all persons that were dedicated to God's 
service ' ; her c gratitude if any did her the least good 
office'; her practice of writing down from memory 
abstracts of the sermons she heard. It was no slight 
benefit to one who never married, and whom his friends 
laughingly accused of making a vow each morning that 
he would not be married that day, to have known at 
least once in his life an exemplar of pure and gracious 
womanhood such as he describes in Lady Margaret 
Maynard, with her deep piety, and ' admirable under- 
standing/ her 'noble contempt of secular greatness/ 
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and all the while ' a sacred amiableness,' ' a graciousness 
that cannot be expressed/ ' a kind of glory brightening 
all her conversation.' The friendship did not cease 
with Ken's residence at Little Easton : ' her very absence 
was the more supportable to her friends, in regard she 
compensated the want of her presence by writing, and 
sent them a blessing by every return.' In the sermon 
Ken quotes from her letters, and thus, as he says, 
1 describes her with her own pen.' 

Another influence became prominent in Ken's life 
through his removal in 1665 to Winchester. Bishop 
Morley was an old friend of Izaak Walton, in whose 
home in Dovedale he is said to have found a refuge in 
the evil times of the Commonwealth. It seems Jikely 
that Walton was visiting his friend at Worcester when 
Anne Walton died there in 1662. In the same year 
Morley was translated to Winchester, where Walton 
became his guest for the remainder of his days. There 
he wrote the lives of Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson, 
which he dedicated to Morley in gratitude for their 
forty years' friendship. Morley would be already in- 
terested in Walton's young brother-in-law, whom he 
may have commended to the patronage of Lord May- 
nard ; and he now seems to have offered him a chap- 
laincy. Ken thus became an inmate of the palace, 
together with his brother-in-law and his nephew, the 
younger Izaak Walton. Morley belonged to a type of 
Churchman which abounded in the Elizabethan period, 
and was not wholly unknown even after Laud's 
« Amninifln " revival, the ecclesiastic who held high 
views of Church authority and order, episcopacy, the 
sacraments, and such matters as confession and fasting ; 
yet was a Calvinist in doctrine. A staunch Royalist, 
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he had followed the King into exile, and was made 
Bishop of Worcester at the Restoration. At the Savoy 
Conference he took a leading part in the unbending 
policy of the High Church party, though he seems 
personally to have treated Dissenters with kindness; 
and in his diocese he insisted on a strict observance of 
the Church system, especially on the daily service and 
catechizing. In this respect he found in Ken one 
like-minded with himself. While at Winchester Ken 
undertook without stipend the charge of the destitute 
parish of St. John in the Soke. Here he contended 
zealously against the prevailing neglect or contempt of 
the means of grace ; according to Hawkins, he " brought 
many Anabaptists to the Church of England, and bap- 
tized them himself." 1 In this connexion may be 
mentioned a strange story of a child who " was wonder- 
fully cured of Fitts, &c, by being baptiz'd by Dr. Kenn." 
The account is given by the child's mother, who says 
that her son, " which never spake before," " the very 
day month following his baptism " went to church, and 
" answered several questions of the Church Catechism." 
The story is interesting as witnessing to the reputation 
for extraordinary holiness which Ken must have pos- 
sessed among these poor people ; and perhaps also as a 
confirmation of the charge of credulity and superstition 
which has been brought against him by Macaulay. 
For, twenty years later, Evelyn was present at a 
conversation about modern miracles between James II. 
(who professed himself" extreamly difficult of miracles"), 
Ken, and others at Winchester. Ken related this cure 

1 The insertion of the Office of Adult Baptism in the Prayer- 
book of 1662 is an evidence of the neglect of baptism in Common- 
wealth times. 
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as " a grate miracle happening in Westminster " (a slip* 
for Winchester) " to his certain knowledge ; " and went 
on to speak of " the salutary effect of K. Charles his 
Majesty's fathers blood, in healing one that was blind " 
(Diary, September 16, 1685). 

In attendance on the Bishop as chaplain, Ken was 
from time to time at the old Winchester House in 
Chelsea, which Morley had bought for the see. He 
occasionally preached at the parish church; and the 
diary of Lady Warwick, Robert Boyle's sister, who 
lived at Chelsea, shows the impression made upon 
devout hearers by his earnest and " affecting" eloquence. 
Only three of Ken's sermons are extant (it is possible 
that he usually preached extempore), and these three 
were delivered on important occasions, and were doubt- 
less prepared with more than ordinary care. Yet even 
these exhibit that union of simplicity and directness 
with a passionate unction, which is of the essence of 
the best popular eloquence. One can understand how 
Burnet, ever, as Dryden describes him, "venomously 
nice" in "his praise of foes," should write — "He 
had a very edifying way of preaching, but it was more 
apt to move the passions than to instruct, so that 
his sermons were rather beautiful than solid, yet his 
way in them was very taking." We shall find another 
gossip of the time making a very similar criticism. 
But a Jesuit critic owned that Ken had "the parts 
of an orator, and would have been an Evangelical one 
too, had he but been trained in the bosom of the true 
Church." When Dryden wrote of the ideal priest, — 

" With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd, 
Tho* harsh the precept, yet the preacher chana'd," — 
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he probably referred to Ken, whose fearless plainness 
in rebuke is attested by a saying of Charles II. : " I 
must go and hear little Ken tell me of my faults." 
Evelyn speaks of his " wonderful eloquence/' his " action, 
zeal, and energy/' his "pathetic discourse." Samuel 
Wesley said, "he made almost all who heard him 
preach weep." The fervour of the preacher, his power 
to call forth " strong desires and many tears," is reflected 
in the pages of Lady Warwick's diary between 1667 
and 1668. 

In December 1666 he was elected Fellow of Win- 
chester College, resigning at the same time his New 
College fellowship. Now it might seem that he had 
obtained a permanent home. Kens was a nature 
which loves to commit itself to the keeping of the 
" gray nurses Use and Wont " ; and the three-fold cord 
of almost filial affection — to Morley, to Walton, and to 
his old school — might have been expected to keep him 
safe at Winchester, where, as Hawkins writes, "his 
most exemplary goodness and piety did eminently 
exert itself." But whatever his " delight therein," 
Winchester was not to be his " rest for ever." Within 
seven months of his election as Fellow, he accepted 
from the bishop the rectory of Brighstone in the Isle 
of Wight. In truth there is much appearance of rest- 
lessness about this period of Ken's life. Possibly the 
explanation lies in some ascetic shrinking from what 
was only too dear to him, the blessings of friendship 
and affection, of " homefelt pleasures and of gentle 
scenes." He was not a man to "scorn delights," to 
" rejoice " in being " hurled from change to change." 
But all the more he may have felt the need of frequent 
uprooting. The troubles of later years led him often 
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to compare his lot with that of Gregory Nazianzen ; 
and even in this early period one is reminded of the 
much suffering saint, haled to and fro incessantly 
between the life of the recluse and the life of affairs. 
Brighstone can hardly have been a rigorous place of 
exile ; it was a sheltered village near the sea, " on the 
sunny side of the Isle of Wight/' a few miles from 
Carisbrook Castle. A yew walk in the Rectory garden 
is still associated with the memory of Ken. 

He did not long enjoy or endure the seclusion of 
Brighstone. In 1669 he was made Prebendary of Win- 
chester, and transferred to the living of East Woodhay 
in Hampshire, resigning Brighstone on the same day, 
evidently careful not to give place to that evil of 
'encroaching pluralities/ against which the author of 
Ichabod had inveighed as one of the flagrant abuses of 
the time. At Woodhay he seems to have had his 
brother's family living with him : the baptism of Rose, 
daughter of Ion Ken, appears in the register of 1670. 
Of his life there nothing is recorded ; but he left behind 
him a loved name, and his neighbours at Highclere 
"never spoke of him without being in raptures of 
veneration/' It is an evidence of his worth that his 
successors at Brighstone and Woodhay, John Fitz- 
william and George Hooper, always esteemed and loved 
him. In 1672 he resigned Woodhay, and returned to 
Winchester for three years, resuming the care of St. 
John in the Soke. In this interval of leisure there 
appeared the first of his acknowledged writings, the 
Manual of Prayers for the use of the Scholars of Win- 
chester College and all other devout Christians. 

There is something profoundly characteristic of Ken 
in the features which at first produce on the reader 
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of this book an impression of awkwardness and incon- 
gruity. The devotions, especially those for the Holy 
Eucharist, are beautiful in their fervour and intensity ; 
they rise "as the incense," buoyant, irresistible, "to 
lose themselves in the sky." The intercessions and 
thanksgivings have a noble comprehensiveness, a public 
spirit, so to speak. One's first thought is that it is all 
too high-pitched for the average school-boy. And yet 
there is throughout the constant effort to adapt the 
high ideal to the needs of ' Philotheus ' himself, the 
Winchester scholar ; the constant anxiety that it may 
not lead to unreality or discouragement. The details 
of the school life are closely followed, ' in your chamber, 
in the chapel, in the hall/ ' when you go Circum/ This 
" strife of the Spirit " to reconcile heaven and earth is 
in Ken's eyes of the very essence of the religion of 
the Incarnation, the Two Natures. The sacraments 
themselves are regarded by him less as dazzling mys- 
teries, than as c outward and obvious and visible signs ' 
ordained ' in pity to our dark and feeble apprehensions.' 
' It is Thy practice, Lord, to comply with the weakness 
of Thy servants. Thou art the Good Shepherd who 
carriest the tender lambs in Thy very bosom, and 
gently leadest those that be with young/ 

Of Ken's life at Winchester in Morley's house we 
get some pleasant glimpses in the brief pages of Hawkins. 
Old Izaak Walton was still there with his son; and 
sometimes they would be joined by George Hooper, 
Ken's fellow-chaplain, and of all his friends the most 
admired and loved. In such company, " so lively and 
cheerful was his temper, that he would be very facetious 
and entertaining to his friends in the evening, even 
when it was perceived that with difficulty he kept his 
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eyes open." With Morley's example of self-discipline 
before him, he had learned to limit himself to a single 
meal a day, and "he strictly accustomed himself to 
but one sleep, which often obliged him to rise at one 
or two of the clock in the morning, and sometimes 
sooner." Besides study and the converse of friends, 
music was, as at Oxford, a delightful occupation of his 
leisure. He had an organ in his room ; and was in the 
habit of singing his own hymns to the accompaniment 
of the lute or the spinet, possibly to music of his own 
composition. " He had an excellent genius for, and skill 
in musick; and whenever he had convenient oppor- 
tunities for it, he performed some of his devotional part 
of praise with his own compositions, which were grave 
and solemn." The Morning, Evening, and Midnight 
Hymns, the only verses which Ken himself ever 
published, were probably written at this period. Like 
Herbert, he often speaks with enthusiasm of music — 

' Sweet Harmony, delight of the most High, 
Of God Triune the binding unity ; 
When in your Airs God's Praises we rehearse, 
With God in His own Language we converse/ 



CHAPTER III. 

TRAVEL AND FOREIGN RESIDENCE. 

I travelled among unknown men, 

In lands beyond the sea ; 
Nor, England ! did I know till then 

What love I bore to thee. — Wordsworth. 

The quiet tenor of Ken's life was interrupted by a year 
or more of foreign travel in company with his nephew, 
Izaak Walton, now a young man of twenty-four. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the "grand 
tour " was an indispensable part of a liberal education ; 
and though of course the journey was undertaken 
mainly for the sake of young Walton, Ken himself 
could not but profit from the experiences of his Wander- 
jakr. In 1675, then, "he laid aside his books" (as 
Walton says of Sir Henry Wotton), " and betook him- 
self to the useful library of travel, and a more general 
conversation with mankind." Our information con- 
cerning his travels is of the scantiest. Hawkins merely 
says, " he travelled through Italy, and to Kome. ,, In 
Cotton's continuation of the Complete Angler, Piscator 
says, " young Master Izaak had been in France, and at 
Rome, and at Venice, and I can't tell where." We 
have really to make the same confession of ignorance, 
though Dean Plumptre has discovered several interesting 

22 
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indications of the course of Ken's travels in his later 
writings, and in his collection of books. But no reason- 
able doubt attaches to the visit to Italy. The " woman- 
country, wooed not wed," had not lost, if she has ever 
lost, that unique fascination for cultivated minds of 
which the life of Milton affords so striking an example : 
while the magnificence, the luxury and gaiety of the 
country, possibly even its reputed pre-eminence in 
splendid and reckless wickedness, attracted the vulgar 
sight-seer. Of Ken's personal interests and impressions, 
except in one important particular, we have no hint ; 
and though he doubtless indulged — probably with less 
abandon than John Inglesant — his genuine love of music, 
one suspects he was somewhat insensible of the glories 
of literature and art, as well as of natural scenery. But 
in one respect, the visit to Italy may well have been 
a turning-point in his life. There is a story which 
may have some truth in it, that Ken, when he was a 
bishop, told James II. that he " had been once inclined 
to his religion " (the King's), " but that the New Testa- 
ment and his journey to Rome had quite cured him." 
Evelyn speaks in 1686 of Ken as having "undergon 
the censure of being inclined to Popery " ; and such a 
suspicion might easily fasten in those days on a celibate 
and ascetic priest, with high sacramental and ecclesi- 
astical opinions. Probably there were grounds more 
definite than this. In the house of his brother-in-law, 
Izaak Walton, whose will records that he had enjoyed 
" a very long and very true friendship with some of the 
Roman Church," Ken may have formed intimacies 
and friendships which might make him feel it his duty 
to weigh the claims of Rome, and would at all events 
open his eyes to the injustice of popular prejudices ancj 
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suspicions. Again, his fervent nature, utterly averse 
from religious controversy, turned eagerly to the stores 
of solemn and ascetic devotion which are the glory of 
the Roman Church; and he would have sympathized 
with Pusey's desire to make these treasures more 
accessible to devout Anglicans. His attention would 
be attracted in the same way by the anxiety he often 
shows to qualify himself as a director of perplexed 
consciences. Casuistry has always had a bad name in 
England, and the English Church has perhaps unduly 
neglected the systematic study of moral theology ; but 
to Ken the work of personal spiritual guidance was a 
most important part of the pastoral office. His ideal 
priest was — 

' Deep in the study of the heart immersed ; 
Who in sick souls can the disease desciy, 
And wisely fit restoratives apply/ 

The remarkable prominence in his library of French 
and Spanish books of Roman Catholic theology and 
devotion shows that there was much that might awaken 
Protestant suspicion in Ken's interests and sympathies. 
If he himself felt or had felt any misgiving as to his 
position in the English Church, he must have looked 
forward to his visit to Rome as likely to be to a large 
extent decisive. The year 1675 was a year of Jubilee 
at Rome, and the festival, now celebrated every quarter 
of a century, was to be one of exceptional pomp. It 
would display the Roman system in its fullest magnifi- 
cence, and, Ken might think, in its clearest light. 
Doubtless it was not a wholly favourable opportunity 
for learning what Rome really was. Italy would be 
thronged with pilgrims : and pilgrimages have seldom 
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worn an edifying aspect for outsiders. The temptations 
at Rome to traffic and rapacity, the corruption and 
venality of Papal officialism, would at such a time be 
at their worst. Such seems to have been Ken's 
experience. If not actually " Satan's seat," Rome was 
at least the presence-chamber of Mammon. In his 
epic of Edmund, in far-off imitation of Paradise Lost, he 
describes an infernal council of war ; and he puts into 
the mouth of Mammon the boast — 

' 1 only am infallible at Rome.' 

It would not be easy to produce a more closely packed 
condemnation of Papalism. One can imagine Ken, 
with his love of poverty and self-denial, with his 
passionate longing for a Church visibly holy and divine, 
dismayed and indignant at what he saw at Rome. 
Hawkins tells us he was " often heard to say that he 
had great reason to give God thanks for his travels; 
since (if it were possible) he returned rather more 
confirmed of the purity of the Protestant religion than 
he was before." If the condition of the Church of 
England after the Restoration caused him deep distress, 
his later experience would remove any disposition to 
leave her in quest of an ideal purity realized among 
men. But it did not diminish his reverence for that 
ascetic holiness which is generally considered more 
congenial to the Roman Church than to our own ; nor 
impair his loyalty to those aspects of Catholic belief 
which average Protestants regard with suspicion and 
dislike. Indeed, a book published some ten years later, 
when Ken was a bishop, the Practice of Divine Zove, 
contained a passage on the Eucharist, which he altered 
in later editions, apparently under the impression that 
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it did not guard with sufficient clearness against 
Roman exaggerations of the doctrine of the Real 
Presence. Repelled by the innovations, and still more 
perhaps by the aggressive temper of Rome, his affec- 
tions " back to their heaven did move," — to the age of 
truth and peace when the unity of the Church was yet 
unbroken. In his poem of Hymnotheo, a seer of the 
age of St. John displays a prescience which vies with 
that implied in the " Death in the Desert." 

' Rome will in time Canonick Bounds disdain, 
Faith Catholick with novel errors stain ; 
Anathemas against the Faithful breathe, 
Draw Peter's sword, which Jesus bade him sheath : 
Yet holy souls her Thunders shall not fear, 
But firm to Apostolic Truth adhere . . . 
The Saints primaeval the Idea are, 
By them the Church must all her practice square. 1 

For two or three years — years of excitement and 
strife in the nation at large, culminating in the criminal 
madness of the Popish Plot, — Ken resumed the old 
scholarly life at Winchester, with new interests, and 
probably new schemes and studies, the fruit of travel. 
Towards the end of 1679 he again left England, having 
accepted the post of Chaplain and Almoner to the 
Princess Mary at the Hague. 

The appointment was mainly due no doubt to the 
interest of Morley. Morley had been the close friend 
of Clarendon, and the spiritual director of his daughter, 
the unhappy Anne Hyde, who became the wife of 
James, Duke of York. She joined the Roman Church, 
and her death in 1672 was followed by her husband's 
conversion to Romanism; but Charles insisted that 
his nieces, her daughters Mary and Anne, both destined 
to be Queens of England, should be brought up as 
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members of the English Church. Morley seems to 
have been made responsible for their training and 
guidance ; and it was natural that, after Mary's mar- 
riage in 1677 to William of Orange, he should have 
had a voice in the appointment of her chaplain. 
Ken's predecessor was George Hooper, who met with 
much offensive treatment at the hand of William. 

Ken's future relations to William of Orange give a 
special interest and importance to the first contact of 
the two men. When in 1689 Ken refused to acknow- 
ledge William as King, Burnet bluntly ascribes his 
conduct to personal dislike. There Burnet was, as 
usual, unjust to Ken ; but it is clear that there was an 
element of antipathy in the feelings on both sides. 
Seldom, indeed, were two men in more complete contrast. 
Some aspects of William's greatness doubtless Ken was 
able to appreciate. Years later he wrote, in reference 
to William's rejection of the offers by which the French 
King sought to seduce him from the cause of his 
country: 'It was wisdom, not that which is earthly, 
but that is from above, which taught the Prince of 
Orange to prefer a good conscience above a kingdom, a 
blissful and an eternal crown before one that was 
vexatious and transitory.' The praise is sincerely given ; 
whatever irony lurks in it is unconscious. 'A good 
conscience above a kingdom ! ' — did William often feel 
* this deity in his bosom " ? Even Macaulay admits 
that after the murder of De Witt, " as on another 
lamentable occasion twenty years later," he " extended 
to crimes perpetrated in his cause an indulgence which 
has left a stain on his glory." His greatness consisted 
in his power to subordinate all other considerations to 
the attainment of a great purpose ; and the darker side 
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of his character, his unscrupulousness, his contempt for 
the trammels of honour and pity, may have been already 
dimly visible to one endowed, as Ken was, with no 
little moral discernment. On the religious side the 
two men were not less completely opposed. Fatalism, 
that non-moral trust in predestination which Ken 
regarded as Satan's most effective 'snare/ was 
William's whole religion. Apart, he said, from that, 
he would be "a mere Epicurean." In his relations 
with Hooper he had, moreover, taken pains to show 
his coarse contempt for that Anglican spirit of orderly 
and reverent worship with which Ken was in full 
sympathy. 

Tet it is significant that Ken's 'adverse judgment 
was based on grounds of humanity and personal duty. 
His indignation was excited by William's treatment of 
his wife, the brutality of which was rendered more 
intolerable by his own unfaithfulness. We learn from 
the diary of Henry Sidney, English Envoy at the 
Hague, that Ken declared himself resolved to remon- 
strate with the Prince ; and he may possibly have done 
so. At any rate, he braved William's displeasure in a 
matter of almost equal delicacy. Count Zulestein, an 
illegitimate son of William's grandfather, had done a 
wrong to one of Mary's maids of honour which Ken 
urged him to repair by marrying her. The lady was 
Jane Wroth, niece to Lord Maynard, and grand-niece 
to Sir Philip Sidney ; but for some reason not easy to 
appreciate, William disapproved of the match ; and it 
was during his absence at Amsterdam that Zulestein 
yielded to Ken's honourable appeal, and the marriage 
took place. On his return, William was "so exasper- 
ated " with Ken that " he very warmly threatened to 
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turn him from his service." x With natural spirit Ken 
"resented his threats/ 1 and offered his resignation to 
his mistress. In the sequel William " entreated " the 
chaplain to return "to his former post and respect/' 
conscious perhaps that an affront to such a man on 
such grounds would not be advantageous to his credit 
in England. Ken consented to remain for some months, 
" during which time he was taken, at least, into a show 
of great familiarity." Possibly William could respect 
the chaplain's courage and honour. ' I am at present/ 
writes the latter, ' in as much favour with the Prince, 
and am as obligingly treated by Mr. Benting and all 
here, as I can desire/ 

These incidents, while they help to account for Ken's 
later attitude of reserve and distrust towards William, 
probably had a different effect upon his relations with 
the future Queen. Mary may have been grateful for 
his evident sympathy with her own troubles, and not 
less for his good service to her maid of honour. 
Hawkins says " his most prudent behaviour and strict 
piety gained him entire credit and high esteem with 
that Princess " ; and for her he retained to the last a 
warm interest and affection. 

The close political relations that existed between 
England and Holland suggested to a section of the 
English clergy an attempt to bring about a religious 
union, which it was hoped that Ken might forward. 
The first to write to him was Lloyd, who had brought 
the sham Eastern patriarch to Oxford. That exploit 

1 Hawkins. Macaulay'a version of (apparently) this story is 
curious : he speaks of William's "vexation at learning that one 
of his household, after ruining a girl of good family, refused to 
jnarcy her,* 
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may have been the outcome of high spirits ; but as 
Lloyd was at the time a college tutor, it may indicate 
a wish to ridicule projects of Catholic reunion, not 
unnatural perhaps in one whose sympathies leaned 
rather to an understanding with Protestant bodies in 
England and the Continent. Lloyd had been the 
Princess's first chaplain, and had offended Anglicans 
by approving of her attendance at the Dutch services. 
Ken regarded Lloyd's suggestion ' as an effect of his 
own private zeal,' and ' did freely tell him ' his thoughts. 
The letter has been lost; but his reply to Compton, 
"the Protestant Bishop" of London, who urged the 
same proposal, 'clearly shows how little it commended 
itself to him. He scarcely thinks the support of the 
Dutch divines ' to be worth the asking, or very credit- 
able to urge, should they give it for us ; they, for the 
most part, rather despising than studying ecclesiastical 
antiquity.' Their natural affinity was with the Presby- 
terians in England and Scotland. ' The classical authors 
which many of them read with most deference are our 
English Nonconformists/ whom they 'esteeme as the 
great Doctours of the Reformed Church.' Anglicans 
of Ken's own school 'they censure for at least halfe 
papists.' They are likely to ' demand that the Princesse 
may come to their sacrament.' The main difficulty 
was, however, that of Orders: 'the resentment they 
have at our reordaining them sticks in their stomachs/ 
Clearly Ken was convinced that nothing was to be 
gained by reopening the question. 

During September 1680 several letters were written 
by Ken to the Bishop of London and Archbishop 
Sancroft on the conversion from Roman Catholicism 
of a certain Colonel FitzPatrick, a nephew of the Duke 
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of Ormond, then resident at the Hague. Ken was 
greatly gratified by 'this happy change/ which had 
been effected mainly by his own persuasions, in ' a 
person of so great estate, interest, and understanding ' ; 
and hoped it would bring ' more converts to our Church, 
and those considerable ones too/ There is some reason 
to fear that the pure and simple-minded man was 
mistaken in his good opinion of his distinguished 
convert, who it seems had been charged with forging 
bills of exchange, and was described by some as "a 
villain," and " the worst man in the world." The little 
we know of him gives us the impression of a pushing, 
unscrupulous man of the world, who is not likely to 
have been actuated solely ' by his irresistible conviction 
of conscience, and his passionate desires to take the 
best way to make sure of his title to heaven/ However, 
' so knowing and firme a Protestant ' as Henry Sidney 
had a hand in the conversion ; and so had ' the Prince 
of Aurange ' himself, ' who offerd some weighty reasons 
of his own to confirme him, and was infinitely affected 
by the Coll/s good intentions/ Mary, too, took a deep 
interest in the affair. A letter to Compton announces 
that FitzPatrick 'intends next Lords day to receive 
the holy Sacrament in the Princesses Chappell, to the 
unspeakable joy of her royall Highnesse, who on all 
occasions gives demonstrations of her great and zealous 
concerne for the Protestant Religion/ It is evident 
that the zeal against Rome evinced by Ken brought 
him into friendlier relations with both Prince and 
Princess. His letters are interesting as throwing, in 
the account they give of the convert's difficulties, an 
indirect light on the writer's own objections to Romanism. 
He lays the chief stress on the ' peremptory sentence 
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of damnation* passed by the Roman Church on all 
outsiders, and the difficulty of believing that while 
'many Protestants did lead very holy and exemplary 
lives/ ' it was consistent with the infinite goodnesse of 
God to damne any persons of so unreproachable and 
primitive a piety/ Another point was ' the Tridentine 
doctrine of priestly intention/ which put it in the 
power of a wicked priest to ' invalidate all the means 
of our salvation/ 

Hawkins hints that William's disfavour rather recom- 
mended Ken to Charles; and before the end of the 
year we find him again in England with the appoint- 
ment of Chaplain to the King. The viciousness of 
Charles's life had not destroyed his sense of or esteem 
for goodness in others, and towards Ken he showed a 
steady respect not unmixed with affection. The courage 
and faithfulness for which, or in spite of which, the 
King " heard him gladly," when he preached at White- 
hall, were shown in an incident to which tradition 
ascribed his subsequent advancement. 

Charles had a great fondness for Winchester; and 
he and his brother James in their hunting expeditions 
in the New Forest were such frequent guests there and 
at Farnham Castle that Morley once asked if they 
meant to turn his house into an inn. In 1683 Charles 
began to build a palace at Winchester; and his house 
at Newmarket having been nearly destroyed by the 
great fire which foiled the Rye House Plot, he deter- 
mined to carry out the designs on a scale unusual even 
in that age of magnificent and sumptuous building. 
He was much at Winchester during the year, the 
unwelcome guest of the bishop, while his attendants 
were quartered on the dean and other dignitaries. 
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Ken's prebendal house was chosen for that "famous 
beauty and errant lady," Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn ; but, as 
Hawkins tells the story, "he absolutely refused her 
admittance, and she was forced to seek other lodgings." 
' Not for his kingdom/ he was reported to have said, 
would he allow the King's mistress to occupy his house. 
A room built for her adjoining the deanery was long 
known by the name of " Nell Gwyn." 

Ken must at the time have been vividly sensible of 
that contrast between the vain beauty which is but a 
jewel of gold in a swine's snout, and the true grace of 
the spirit, on which he dwells in his sermon on the 
death of Lady Margaret Maynard. She had died in 
the early summer of 1682. Attacked by fatal illness 
at Whitehall, she 'received her viaticum* on Whit- 
sunday; but 'after the Whitsun-week was over, she 
removed from Whitehall to Easton Lodge in Essex, not 
out of any hopes of recovery, but only that she might 
have some little present relief from the air, or that she 
might die in a place which she loved/ Thither Ken 
was summoned from Winchester, and when she was 
laid to rest in the churchyard of Little Easton, he 
preached the funeral sermon, the first of his sermons 
which is extant. A sense of the growing corruption of 
the time rings mournfully in his words, and doubtless 
deepened his private sorrow at the loss of so bright 
an example of womanly purity and devotion. 

Following a fashion of the age, Ken had chosen a 
text as a sort of motto or watchword. His motto, 
adopted apparently during his stay in Holland, was 
Jer. xlv. 5 : " et tu quaeris tibi grandia ? noli quaerere." 
" Seekest thou great things for thyself? seek them not." 
Ambition does not look likely to have been Ken's 

D 
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especial temptation; but in him, as in other saints, 
one may believe the grace of meekness was not the 
indulgence of a naturally retiring disposition, choosing 
by preference the " fallentis semita vitae," but the fruit 
of a hard-won victory over self. It was certainly no 
wish to seek " great things ; " it may well have been the 
resolution to avoid them, that led him in 1683 to 
accept the post of Chaplain to the Fleet under the 
command of Lord Dartmouth on the expedition to 
Tangier. 

The Portuguese settlement and fortress of Tangier 
had been brought to Charles by Catherine of Braganza 
as part of her dower, and was supposed to have great 
value, like Gibraltar at a later time, as the key of the 
Mediterranean. But it soon came to be regarded as a 
useless expense; Charles grudged spending money on 
any object but his pleasures ; Parliament doubted that 
the grants voted for Tangier were applied to the 
purposes for which they were demanded ; and the place 
was viewed with suspicion by the country as the 
training-ground of Popish troops which might some 
day be used at home. The half-starved and demoralized 
garrison hardly held its own against the Moors ; and in 
1683 Dartmouth was sent out with twenty ships to 
destroy the fortifications and give up the place. 

George Legge, Earl of Dartmouth, was the son of 
"honest Will Legge," the brave and devoted soldier 
whom Charles I. described as " the faithfullest servant 
that ever any Prince had," and who accompanied his 
royal master in his unfortunate flight from Hampton 
Court in 1647. The son, who as a prominent opponent 
of William III. is an object of Macaulay's unsparing 
attack, seems to have inherited his father's character 
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for integrity and loyalty. He was high in the favour 
of James, commanded the English fleet in 1688, and 
died in the Tower on the untried charge of complicity 
in Lord Preston's plot in 1691. An earnest Churchman, 
he was deeply concerned for the religious and moral 
condition of his men. " I am to answer to God," he 
wrote on a similar occasion, " for the preservation of so 
many souls as He hath been pleased to put under my 
care." 

It was Samuel Fepys who recommended Een to 
Lord Dartmouth; and the garrulous, self-satisfied 
diarist himself took part in the expedition as a member 
of the Admiral's Council. In a letter to Evelyn he had 
expressed great satisfaction in the prospect before him. 
The destination of the fleet was a secret ; but of this 
he was sure, " that over and above the satisfaction of 
being thought fit for some use or other ('tis no matter 
what), I shall go in a good ship, with a good fleet, 
under a very worthy leader, in a conversation as delightful 
as companions of the first form in divinity, law, physic, 
and the usefullest parts of mathematics can render it, 
Dr. Ken, Dr. Trumbull, Dr. Lawrence, and Mr. Sheres ; 
with the additional pleasure of concerts (much above 
the ordinary) of voices, flutes, and violins ; and to fill 
up all, good humour, good cheer, some good books, &a, 
and a reasonable prospect of being home again in less 
than two months." 

Ken's anticipations were probably less agreeable. 
He shared Dartmouth's desire to improve the con- 
dition of the naval chaplains, who like those of the 
army were as a class miserably inefficient and degraded ; 
but he can hardly have looked for much success, and it 
doee not appear that he had any real control over the 
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chaplains of the other ships. His companions on 
board the Grafton seem, with the exception of Dart- 
mouth, to have been rather uncongenial Pepys, who 
resumed his old habit of keeping a diary, mentions a 
friendly dispute which occupied many evenings after 
supper, sometimes growing "very hot," and in which 
the chaplain had the whole company against him. It 
began with a " discourse about spirits, Dr. Ken asserting 
there were such, and I, with the rest, denying it." 
Apparently Ken maintained not merely the. existence 
of spirits, which the others would scarcely have unani- 
mously denied, but some sort of "manifestations" in 
the style of modern spiritualism. He found an argument 
in "the ancient actings of the Oracles " ; and after a 
time the confidence of some of his opponents was shaken 
by the occurrence of " mighty noises " in the York Castle, 
which were " heard by the minister and most intelligent 
men/' Even Dr. Lawrence, the physician of the 
expedition, "now began to be convinced of spirits," 
though it is clear that Pepys did not relinquish the 
fight. There is perhaps a touch of acerbity in his 
notices of the chaplain's sermons: one which was 
preached the day after Dr. Lawrence's desertion strikes 
the critic as wanting in scientific grasp. "Dr. Ken 
made an excellent sermon full of the skill of a preacher : 
but nothing of a natural philosopher, it being all forced 
meat." 

Pepys* anticipations of a speedy return were wofully 
disappointed. For well-nigh six miserable months the 
business of the expedition dragged on ; the climate of 
Tangier told upon the health of those in command, and 
their tempers were tried by vexatious disappointments 
and delays. To Ken it must have been a time of deep 
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spiritual distress. " Cloistered " and screened as his 
life had mainly been hitherto, his experiences at Tangier 
were a startling revelation of wickedness; and he 
"vexed his righteous soul from day to day" in the 
presence of a tide of immorality which he was powerless 
to arrest. Undisciplined and ill-paid, the soldiers lived 
in violence and "boundless dissoluteness"; some de- 
serted to the Moors, and became renegades. The 
Governor was the atrocious Colonel Kirke, who after 
ruling here in " the most audacious excesses of rapacity," 
was afterwards to win a deeper infamy at home, once 
more under the eye of Ken. Pepys himself was horrified 
by the condition of the place, and though he evidently 
felt that Ken was not the man to cope with such 
shameless profligacy and vice, he sympathized with his 
distress. "To church (in Tangier); a very fine and 
seasonable, but most unsuccessful, argument from Dr. 
Ken, particularly in reproof of the vices of this town. 
I was in pain for the Governor, and the officers about 
us in church; but I perceived they regarded it not." 
"Being a little ill, and troubled at so much loose 
company at table, my Lord not being there, I dined in 
my chamber ; and Dr. Ken, for the same reason, came 
and dined with me. We had a good deal of good 
discourse on the viciousness of this place, and it's being 
time for Almighty God to destroy it." 

At length, in March, the objects of the expedition 
were accomplished, and the fleet returned. The fact 
that Kirke sailed home in the Grafton increased, we 
may fancy, Ken's disposition to " headache " and retire- 
ment in his chamber. He appears no more in the 
pages of Pepys. It is stated by his grand-nephew that 
his epic poem of Edmund was written " about the time 
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of his voyage to Tangier." Something must be said 
later of this poem, but a passage may be now quoted 
which was obviously suggested by his experiences under 
Dartmouth! In the ideal kingdom ruled over by the 
saintly Edmund due care is taken not only for the 
material efficiency of army and fleet, but for the spiritual 
needs of the men. 

1 To Mariners he liberal Wages gave, 
Who for their King inhabited the Wave. . . . 
His Royal Fleet secured the Anglian shores, 
His Arsenals were full of Naval Stores, 
Planks, Anchors, Cables, Timber, Tar, and Masts, 
And spreading Sails to gather kindly Blasts. 
Strict Kules he made Impiety to scare, 
No Seaman unchastis'd an Oath could swear ; 
A Priest read daily Prayers to every Crew, 
Taught them their Vow baptismal to renew ; 
That they who run the Dangers of the Deep, 
Their Souls at peace with God should always keep.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

APPOINTMENT AS BISHOP. 

Love's undoing 
Taught me the worth of love in man's estate, 
And what proportion love should hold with power 
In his right constitution ; love preceding 
Power, and with much power always much more love. 

Bbowning, Paracelsus. 

Before Ken saw Winchester again, one of those 
whose presence made it a home to him had passed 
away. Izaak Walton died Dec. 15, 1683, at the age 
of ninety. His will, in which he declared his " belief 
to be, in all points of faith, as the Church of England 
now professeth," was sealed with a ring which had been 
given him by Donne, Dean of St. Paul's. " Not long 
before his death," Walton himself writes in his life of 
Donne, " he caused to be drawn a figure of the body of 
Christ extended upon an Anchor, like those which 
painters draw, when they would present us with the 
picture of Christ crucified on the Cross ; his varying 
no otherwise, than to affix Him not to a Cross, but to 
an Anchor — the Emblem of Hope ; — this he caused to 
be drawn in little, and then many of those figures thus 
drawn to be engraven very small in Heliotropium stones, 
9nd set in gold ; and of these he sent to many of his 
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dearest friends, to be used as seals, or rings, and kept 
as memorials of him, and of his affection to them." 
This precious possession now came into the hands of 
Ken, to whom Walton may have promised it as the 
fittest heir to the brilliant poet and divine. With it 
Ken's own will was sealed. 

Another death, six months after his return, severed 
one of the strongest bonds that linked him with the 
past and with Winchester, and was indeed the occasion 
of his departure thence. On the Feast of SS. Simon 
and Jude, Ken was at Farnham Castle beside the 
deathbed of Bishop Morley. Five years earlier, at the 
age of eighty-two, Morley had joined Sancrofb in a vain 
attempt to win back the Duke of York to that Church 
which his martyred father, Charles L, "after much 
search and many disputes, had concluded to be the 
best in the world." His zeal for the English Church 
did not silence those who held him responsible for 
Anne Hyde's "perversion"; and his was not the temper 
to bear such attacks with equanimity. Burnet charges 
him with being " too soon provoked, and too little master 
of himself"; 1 and though Clarendon says his "sharp 
answers and replies" were "made for mirth and 
pleasantness* sake," it is likely that they roused ill-will 
against him. In his younger days his "pleasant 
answer " to one who asked " what the Arminians held," 
that " they held all the best bishoprics and deaneries 
in England," had offended Laud ; and we have seen 
with what sharpness of speech he had resented 

1 I am sorry to learn from the History of Corpus Christi College 
by the President that Morley behaved with harshness and 
arrogance in his relations with the College as Visitor. In the 
matter of Anne Hyde, Evelyn wrote and urged him " to set forth 
jiis vindication.*' 
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Charles's over-frequent demands on his hospitality. 
Sancroft may well have believed him to be longing for 
his dismissal from the world, " as a labourer for the 
shadow of the evening." 

But the stout old prelate did not spare himself, nor 
even in his eighty-seventh year relax his austere self- 
discipline. Winter and summer he rose at five, had 
no fire, and took but one meal a day. His wealth was 
spent or given with more than princely munificence ; 
he was a great builder in his own diocese, and one of 
the largest contributors to the new cathedral of St. 
Paul's. 

Morley was succeeded by Peter Mews, whose transla- 
tion left vacant the see of Bath and Wells, and gave 
rise to rumours and applications to the King. Some 
were made on behalf of Ken, but Charles stopped them 
"with this remarkable saying, that Dr. Ken should 
succeed, but that he designed it should be from his own 
peculiar appointment " (Hawkins). 

That Charles had already made up his mind is 
shown by the dates. Morley died October 29, and a 
letter from Arlington, dated November 4, requires the 
attendance of one of the King's Chaplains " in the place 
of Dr. Ken, who is removed to be a Bishop." The 
story goes that Charles exclaimed, "Odds fish! who 
shall have Bath and Wells but the little fellow who 
would not give poor Nelly a lodging?" It was not 
likely that Burnet would admit the truth of a story so 
creditable to both King and Bishop ; and his explanation 
of the promotion of Ken, and of Ken's friend Francis 
Turner, who had lately been made Bishop of Ely, is that 
it was hoped by their means " great progress would be 
made in gaining, or at least in deluding, the clergy. It 
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was observed that all the men in favour among the 
clergy were unmarried, from whom they (the papists) 
might more probably promise themselves a disposition 
to come over to them." But it is remarkable that in 
that corrupt and cynical age Ken's advancement was 
popularly attributed not to time-serving arts, but to 
unflinching obedience to the voice of conscience. 

To Ken himself the summons was one to be obeyed 
with misgiving and awe. In the dedication to his 
flock of his Practice of Divine Love, written while his 
episcopate was young, and again over twenty years 
later, when it had been taken from him, the same parallel 
presents itself. Like Amos, he had been ' on a sudden ' 
' caught up ' by God ' from among the meanest herds- 
men/ and 'brought trembling' to 'the pastoral throne/ 
He had resolved and desired not to " seek great things 
for himself/' and it may be that there was vaguely 
audible to his spiritual ear some echo of the warning 
wherewith Jeremiah urges his counsel upon the 
desponding or ambitious scribe. "The Lord saith 
thus; Behold, that which I have built will I break 
down, and that which I have planted will I pluck up, 
even this whole land." 

Change and confusion and strife were indeed at 
hand. It was on Sunday, January 25 (1685), the 
Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, that the new Bishop 
was consecrated at Lambeth, Edward Young, a fellow- 
Wykehamist, preaching the sermon. At Whitehall, 
the evening of that day was spent, Evelyn tells us, 
in "luxurious dallying and prophaneness." The next 
Sunday evening, February 1, Evelyn witnessed a 
similar scene at the palace : " inexpressible luxury and 
prophaness, gaming and dissoluteness, and as it were, 
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total forgetfulness of God." " Six days after," he adds, 
"was all in the dust/' An apoplectic fit had seized 
the King on Monday morning; he died before noon 
on Friday the 6th. During that brief struggle with 
death the King's chamber was for the most part 
crowded with attendants; and, as is natural in the 
confusion and agitation of such a crisis, there is a 
conflict of testimony as to some of the incidents. 
Even the part in which Ken was concerned is not 
wholly free from dispute. All agree in assigning to 
him the chief place among the clergy in attendance on 
the King. "Those who assisted his Majesty's devo- 
tions," says Evelyn, " were the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, Durham and Ely, but more 
especially Dr. Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells." Ken, 
according to Hawkins, was " by the royal bed without 
any intermission at least for three whole days and 
nights, watching at proper intervals to suggest pious 
and proper thoughts and ejaculations on so serious an 
occasion." Turner's chaplain observes that Ken began 
" to discourse with the King as a Divine " while watch- 
ing beside him on Wednesday night ; " and therefore 
he did continue the speaker for the rest to the last." 
He induced Charles to have the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth removed from the room, and to send a message 
to the Queen asking her forgiveness for her wrongs. 
The readiness with which Charles yielded to his 
entreaties possibly caused him to take a more favour- 
able view of the dying man's spiritual condition than it 
deserved. Sancroft, to whom Turner had written an 
urgent letter, only came on Thursday evening. He 
bluntly told the King that he was going to meet a 
Judge who was no respecter of persons. Charles made 
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no response. With a gentler mode of persuasion, but 
with the faithfulness of a prophet of God, Ken " applied 
himself much to the awaking the King's conscience/' 
and " spoke " (says Burnet, superior for the moment to 
his usual jealous dislike) " with great elevation both of 
thought and expression, like a man inspired." The 
order for the Visitation of the Sick was used ; and at 
the point when the sick person is to " be moved to 
make a special confession of his sins," Ken told the 
King (according to the Memoir of James II.) that " it 
was not of obligation; and after a short exhortation 
asked him if he were sorry for his sins ? which the 
King saying he was, the Bishop pronounced the 
absolution, and then asked him if he pleased to receive 
the Sacrament? to which the King made no reply, 
and being pressed by the Bishop several times, gave no 
other answer but that it was time enough, or that he 
would think of it." 

Burnet, who was not present, and whose account is 
only hearsay, severely blames Ken for pronouncing the 
absolution over Charles, whom he is eager to represent 
as having died impenitent. " It was thought to be a 
prostitution of the peace of the Church." The brief 
narrative of Hawkins, doubtless derived from Ken 
himself, asserts that the Bishop did not take that 
course without " having homely urged the necessity of 
a full, and prevailed, as is hoped, for a sincere, repent- 
ance." A table with the sacred Elements was brought 
in, and Ken pressed the King to declare that he desired 
to receive the Eucharist, and that he died " in com- 
munion of the Church of England. To that he 
answered nothing." 

The scene was suddenly changed through the 
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devotion of the unhappy woman whom Ken had driven 
from the King's side. Louise de Querouaille, Duchess 
of Portsmouth, urged by a sorrow and concern not 
wholly selfish, sought the French Ambassador and 
made known to him the true state of the case. Charles 
was at heart a Roman Catholic, and he was dying 
without being reconciled to the Church. No one cared 
for his soul. The presence of the Queen made it im- 
possible for the favourite to go to him; James was 
absorbed in his own anxieties. Barillon hurried to 
the Duke of York, and spoke earnestly to him. 
James in his Memoirs is silent as to the agency by 
which he was roused to a sense of duty ; but the rest 
of the story may be told in his words. " He (James) 
desired the company to stand a little from the bed, 
and then asked the King whether he should send for 
a Priest, to which the King replied, ' For God's sake, 
brother, do, and lose no time.' The Duke said he 
would bring one to him; but none could be found 
except father Huddleston, who had been an assistant 
in the King's escape from Worcester ; he was brought 
up by a back staircase, and the company were desired 
to withdraw, but he (the Duke of York) not thinking 
fit that he should be left alone with the King, desired 
the Earl of Bath, a Lord of the Bed-chamber, and the 
Earl of Feversham, Captain of the Guard, should stay ; 
the rest being gone, Father Huddleston was introduced, 
and administered the Sacrament." "And so," writes 
the Benedictine monk, " he received his Viaticum with 
all the symptoms of devotion imaginable." 

The crowd was readmitted to the chamber. Charles 
blessed his children and commended them to his 
brother's care; but it was noticed that the name of 
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Monmouth, the exiled Absalom, never passed his lips. 
Ken is censured by Burnet for "another piece of 
indecency ; he presented the Duke of Richmond, Lady 
Portsmouth's son," a boy of thirteen, " to be blessed 
by the King." Then came perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary scene in this varied drama. When Charles 
had blessed his children, " the Bishops moved him, as 
he was the Lord's anointed, and the father of his 
country, to bless them also, and all that were there 
present, and in them the whole body of his subjects. 
Whereupon the room being full, all fell down upon their 
knees, and he raised himself in his bed, and very 
solemnly blessed them all" {Turner's Chaplain). It 
was a striking illustration of the way in which the 
age was ruled by Old Testament ideas and examples* 
If the Puritan learnt from the ancient Scripture to 
draw the sword of Gideon, or to hew Agag in pieces, 
the Cavalier and High Churchman remembered that 
David and Solomon, the anointed of the Lord, had 
blessed the people in the name of the Lord. 

On the day of the King's death Ken was enthroned 
by proxy in his Cathedral at Wells. Formalities con- 
nected with his appointment kept him in London, and 
he took part in the address presented to the new King 
by the bishops, thanking him rather effusively for his 
" admirable declaration " of his purpose to " defend and 
support" the Church of England. "That auspicious 
promise," "His Majesty's gracious and sacred word," 
" the word of a Bong, and of a King who was never 
worse than his word," quieted for a moment the 
misgivings which Englishmen could not but feel at 
the accession of a conscientious foe of their Church. 
The absence of accord between King and people; 
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visible in the want of pomp and stateliness in Charles's 
funeral, was yet more painfully manifest at the 
coronation of James, which took place on Easter 
Thursday, St. George's day. Already in Lent Church 
people were distressed by the new aspect of things, 
"mass being publicly said, and the Romanists 
swarming at Court with greater confidence than had 
ever been seen in England since the Reformation" 
(Evelyn). In deference to the wishes of James, 
Sancroft reluctantly consented to omit the celebration 
of the Holy Communion at the Coronation. "To 
the greate sorrow of the people, no Sacrament, as 
ought to have ben," writes Evelyn. It was remarked 
that James maintained throughout the ceremony a 
demeanour of sullen indifference. Ken was present: 
in accordance with an ancient custom, observed at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria, the Bishops of Durham 
and of Bath and Wells walked with the King under 
the canopy of state, and supported him on the steps of 
the throne in Westminster Abbey. The sermon was 
preached by Francis Turner, who had been Chaplain to 
James. 

Earlier than this, on the first Sunday in Lent, Ken 
had preached before the Court at Whitehall ; James of 
course was not present. The sermon, which is extant, 
was on " Daniel, a man greatly beloved," " the loving 
and beloved Seer" (as Keble calls him), who 'to the 
courtier, the favourite, and the minister, added the 
ascetic and saint/ and had the blessedness ' in amazing 
revolutions to be fixed in an orb above all clouds and 
storms and mutations.' 'When his duty to God and 
obedience to his King stood in competition, though it 
was an inexpressible grief to the good man that ever 
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there should be such a competition, he obeyed God, 
and patiently suffered the King's displeasure/ Some- 
thing of prophetic strain is audible here ; something of 
unconscious self-delineation in the words in which he 
sets forth the secret of Daniel's favour. ' He did greatly 
love, and therefore he was greatly beloved : that was all 
the court-cunning, all the philtre that Daniel had. It 
is love that most naturally attracts love.' It was 'a 
secret ' (he is speaking to courtiers) ' that is neither too 
mysterious for your comprehension, nor too heroic for 
your imitation: a secret of a certain and approved 
virtue. For goodness is awful and amiable to all man- 
kind, and has charms that are irresistible/ Preaching in 
Lent, he dwells on the value of ' abstinence — the 
proper exercise of a primitive spirit/ and 'the best 
defensive a Christian can have/ through which Daniel 
' lived untainted in those the most luxurious courts in 
the whole world/ and ' kept his virgin love for God, his 
greatly beloved/ 

From the agitations and anxieties of the Court and 
town Ken may have turned to his diocese with a sense 
of relief. Yet there must have been also a feeling of 
loneliness and homelessness in his heart as he bade 
Winchester farewell : the expression, ' my beloved 
retreat/ written as he paused there on his way from 
London to Wells, betrays a regret, longing, lingering, 
for the place that had been his home so long. Though 
Somerset was the home of his ancestors, he seems to 
have come to it as a stranger. None of the personal 
affections and attachments which were so much to 
him helped to soften the sadness of exile. Yet it 
would be difficult to imagine a place offering a kindlier 
welcome, breathing a gentler spirit of restfulness and 
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peace, than his cathedral city of Wells. The Cathedral 
itself, growing in loveliness from its nobly sculptured 
west front to the delicate beauty of the Lady Chapel 
and the glorious harmonies of the great East window 
of the Choir ; the palace, with its moat, and walls, and 
towers, and the stately garden from whose lawns rise 
the ruins of a magnificent hall, the scene of the trial 
and condemnation of the last Abbot of Glastonbury ; 
the deep, clear "wells" and falling stream; the 
setting of meadow, copse, and orchard, over which the 
eye wanders to the wooded hollows of the Mendip hills ; 
— all make up a scene which would speedily find its way 
to the heart of one who had learned a measure of old 
Walton's love for quiet and sequestered beauty. Ken's 
own poetical description of Wells, while dwelling 
chiefly on its legendary and historic glories, shows some 
feeling for the charm of its situation. 

1 The city by proud Mendippe Hills surveyed, 
Its treasure, shelter, pasture, and its shade ; 
In ancient times Arviragus there reign'd, 
Against the Roman force his Crown maintain'd ; 
That Town Arimathean Joseph bless'd, 
Before he was of Avalon possess'd. 
There first the Sun of Righteousness arose, 
For saving Truth the Island to dispose ; 
The City, for refreshing Springs renown'd, 
Which fertilize the neighbouring Country round ; 
Heaven in that Type would to all Albion shew, 
That living Waters thence should overflow: 
Bone Ina tnere a goodly Temple reartt, 
To the bless'd Andrew's name, which he rever'd.' 

In this "haunt of ancient Peace" Ken might 
expect to find a fixed and tranquil home for many 
years. Not that the rest of sloth was what he sought. 
He had a worthier, a more anxious sense of the 
responsibilities of his office than most men of his time. 

E 
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He had been brought 'trembling' to the pastoral 
chair. He had chosen for his episcopal seal, — perhaps 
with some foreboding of coming trouble, certainly with 
the inspiration of a high and devoted purpose — the 
motto, Pastor bonus animam dat 'pro ovibus. But at 
that period the episcopate was hardly such a call to 
scorn delights and live laborious days as it is now ; and 
Ken's own aspirations moved rather in the direction 
of a personal and ascetic holiness, the example and 
intercessory power of a life lived in close communion 
with Heaven, than in the direction of a bustling 
activity. His ideal priest or bishop was to be ' a light 
upon a hill ' ; not the " zigzag lightning " which 
might better symbolize the modern prelate. The 
spirit, the aims, with which he entered upon his 
episcopate, are reflected in a little book which must 
have been begun as soon as he became bishop: The 
Practice of Divine Love; being an Exposition of the 
Church Catechism. None of his writings is more 
expressive of the man than this. There is his loyalty 
to the Church of England, and attachment to her 
formularies ; there, too, is the devotional temper, ' 
ardent, yet without a trace of mysticism, simple and 
practical, at times even strangely literal and matter of 
fact. The aim of the book is the translation of dogma 
into devotion. ' By God's gracious assistance we have 
so contrived it,' he writes in the dedication to the 
people of his diocese, ' that at one and the same time it 
may both inform your understanding, and raise your 
affections.' An accompaniment of instructive and 
pathetical aspirations ' gives depth and harmony to the 
theme supplied by the Church Catechism. The Chris- 
tian religion is the ' practice of love.' The Creed is 
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expounded as ' faith working by love ' ; the Command- 
ments prescribe ' the fruits of love ' ; the Sacraments 
are the 'pledges of love/ The note of devotion is 
predominant throughout ; and if here, as in the Win- 
chester Manual, it may sometimes seem pitched too 
high for those for whom it is intended, there is the 
same touching eagerness to provide for their special 
needs. One among many examples is the prayer for 
the use ' of (Economical Parents, Master and Mistress. 
my God, for the sake of Thy love, grant I may ever 
love and provide for my servants [servant], and may treat 
them like brethren ; let me never exact from them im- 
moderate work : may I always give them just wages, 
and equitable commands, and good example, and merciful 
correction : grant, Lord, I may daily allow them time 
for their prayers, indulge them due refreshments, and 
may take care of their souls, and persuade them to love 
Thee, remembering "that I have also a master in 
heaven." ' Controversy is diligently avoided: one or 
two exceptions, conspicuous from their rarity, may be 
noted. In giving us the Lord's Prayer, the ' blessed 
Master of devotion, has warned us not to rely on rash 
and unpremeditated effusions/ The following is 
directed against the denial of the Eucharistic Cup to the 
laity : ' Ah, Lord ! who is there that truly loves Thee, 
when Thou givest him two distinct pledges of Thy love, 
can be content with one only ? What lover can be con- 
tent to have one-half of Thy love withheld from him ? ' 
An unguarded passage on the Real Presence was altered 
in the edition of 1686, so as to clearly repudiate the 
dogma of transubstantiation. 1 

1 Similarly a passage in the Manual containing an invocation 
of Angels was modified in consequence of the remarks of ' a late 
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But Ken's own characteristic temper, his "loyal 
passion " for the " temperate " Church of his baptism, 
is shown in the exposition of the articles in the Creed 
on the Holy Catholic Church and the Communion 
of Saints. 

1 Glory be to Thee, O Lord my God, Who hast made 
me a member of the particular Church of England, 
whose faith, and government, are holy, and Catholic, 
and Apostolic, and free from the extremes of irreverence 
or superstition; and which I firmly believe to be a 
sound part of Thy Church universal, and which teaches 
me Charity to those who dissent from me. ... O 
my God, give me grace to continue steadfast in her 
bosom, to improve all those helps to true piety, all 
those means of grace, all those incentives of Thy love, 
Thou hast mercifully indulged me in her communion, 
that I may with primitive affections and fervour praise 
and love Thee/ '0 my God, amid the deplorable 
divisions of Thy Church, O let me never widen its 
breaches, but give me Catholic charity to all that are 
baptized in Thy name, and Catholic communion with 
all Christians in desire. ... give me grace to 
pray daily for the peace of Thy Church, and earnestly 
to seek it, and to excite all I can to praise and love 
Thee/ 



Popish pamphlet .' It is worthy of notice that though Ken 
teaches unequivocally the doctrine of the Real Presence, he does 
not shrink from speaking of a ' virtual Presence/ 

'Christ's virtual Presence may as Real be, 
As if we should His Person present see.' 



CHAPTER V. 

THE REBELLION IN THE WEST. 

Of middle age one rising eminent 
In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong, 
Of justice, of religion, truth and peace, 
And judgment from above. . . . 

Violence 
Proceeded, and oppression, and sword-law 
Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. 

Paradise Lost, XI. 

Whatever hopes of quietness and peace Ken may 
have entertained were to be strangely disappointed. 
Troubles were coming thick upon England; and his 
diocese lay in the very path of the advancing storm, 
pnd bore the brunt of its violence. Monmouth's Re- 
bellion and the fearful vengeance by which it was 
followed are not yet forgotten in the West Country. 
They are the romance and tragedy which in the 
traditions of Somerset have a place like that which is 
held by the " Forty-five " in the memories of Scotland ; 
and "bonnie Prince Charlie " himself hardly aroused 
more enthusiasm among the adventurous Highlanders 
than glowed in the hearts of the sturdy Protestant 
burghers and peasants who gathered round "King 
Monmouth." 

53 
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James, Duke of Monmouth, the eldest of Charles 
IL's illegitimate children, had been treated by his 
father with such marked favour as seemed to betray 
something more than personal partiality and fondness ; 
and it began to be whispered that his mother had 
been secretly married to the King. Though brought 
up a Roman Catholic, he had by the King's command 
been reconciled to the Church of England ; and the 
hopes of those who feared and hated the Popish 
bigot who stood beside the throne, centred in "the 
Protestant Duke." Notwithstanding his personal li- 
centiousness, a handsome face, an affable demeanour, 
and some reputation for gallantry in the field, made 
him the idol of the people. In 1680 he made what 
seemed royal progresses in various parts of the country, 
particularly in Somerset and Devon, and was every- 
where received with an enthusiasm, which the Duke 
of York regarded as a demonstration against himself. 
Charles gave a public denial to the story of the 
marriage ; and the young Absalom allowed himself to 
be involved in the Rye House Plot. Though, like 
Russell and perhaps Sidney, he was kept in ignorance 
of the plot within the plot, the design to assassinate 
the King; and though with characteristic meanness 
and treachery he sought a pardon by betraying his 
associates, he was exiled from England, and lived at 
the Hague as the guest of the Prince and Princess of 
Orange. 

William of Orange had much to gain by the senseless 
enterprise on which the exile embarked at the death 
of Charles. The Country party in England, in its 
dread of a Popish king, had supported the pretensions 
of Monmouth; and the promoters of the Exclusion 
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Bill had intended to set James aside in his favour. 
But the wiser heads of the party saw that the best 
hope for their cause lay in the future accession of the 
Prince of Orange by right of his wife; and the 
Exclusion Bill was defeated in the interest of William. 
Now James had come to the throne; he was fairly 
acceptable to the country at large ; and it was important 
to William that the popular pretender should be " used 
up " before misgovernment had destroyed the patience 
of the nation. The cold-blooded schemer at the Hague 
must have watched with a half scornful interest the 
development of absurdly inadequate plans for the 
invasion of England and Scotland under Monmouth 
and Argyll. It was equally to his advantage that the 
attempt should be made, and that it should fail; 
though he can hardly have anticipated the odium that 
would be excited against James by the barbarity with 
which the rising was suppressed. 

Ken was in London when it became known that 
Monmouth had landed at Lyme (June 11, 1685), had 
issued a Declaration in which he denounced James as 
a tyrant and incendiary, and as the murderer of his 
brother ; and appealed to the Lord of Hosts not only 
to assist the Protestant cause, but also to take vengeance 
for "that barbarous and horrid parricide. ,, On the 
13th, the day on which the news reached London, an 
Act of Attainder was passed against the Duke, and a 
reward of £5000 offered for his apprehension. Ken 
voted for these measures; his diocese was of far 
different mind. Somerset, the county of Pym and 
Blake, still cherished traditions of stubborn resistance 
to tyranny and " superstition " ; and at Taunton 
Monmouth met with an enthusiastic reception which 
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emboldened him to assume the royal title. 1 On June 
20 he was proclaimed King in the market-place. The 
title " King James II." was unfortunately ambiguous ; 
and it was as "King Monmouth" that he was long 
remembered by the peasants of Somerset. 

It is needless to tell again the often told and dismal 
story. In the course of its aimless wanderings, the little 
army arrived at Wells. Most of the injuries from 
which the Cathedral has suffered are generally attri- 
buted, perhaps not quite justly, to that visit. Worse 
damage might have been done had not Lord Grey, 
when the rebels rushed in to deface and destroy, stood 
with drawn sword before the altar to protect it from 
their insults. " There's place and means for every man 
alive " ; and even Grey on one occasion deserved well 
of his country. 

On July 6 all was staked and lost in a night attack 
on the Royal troops encamped at Sedgemoor. The 
"Bussex Rhine" frustrated the bold attempt; and 
though the peasants and clothworkers bore themselves 
bravely, they were not a match for regular troops and 
cavalry handled by the genius of Churchill The 
Mendip miners especially, Evelyn says, "did greate 
execution with their tooles, and sold their lives very 
dearely." When the fight ended, more than a thousand 
had fallen on the desolate moor, and Monmouth for 
whom they died was already far away in shameful 
flight. 

Ken seems to have remained at a distance from 
the scene of these events in which he was so deeply 
and painfully interested. A popular tradition indeed 

1 In his manifesto he had declared his intention of submitting 
to a free Parliament his claim to the Crown. 
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relates that on the day of the defeat at Sedgemoor, he 
remonstrated with Feversham, the commander of the 
royal army, on the cruelty and illegality of the military 
executions; and it is just possible that he made a 
rapid visit to the West between the adjournment of 
the Lords on July 2 and the execution of Monmouth 
on the 15th. But* it is more probable that the credit 
of this protest belongs to Ken's predecessor, Bishop 
Mews of Winchester, who had hastened back to his 
old diocese at the alarm of war. In his youth he had 
fought for King Charles I., and bis portrait in the 
Town-hall at Wells shows the patch which concealed 
a bullet-wound in his cheek. His martial ardour 
brought "Old Patch" to the scene of fighting, a 
counterpoise to the Dissenting preachers who equipped 
with swords and jackboots mingled with the insurgents. 
The bishop who, as his epitaph testifies, "pugnavit et 
oravit pro pace regni et ecclesiae," did good service at 
Sedgemoor in bringing the guns into action. But 
when resistance was at an end, and the "indolent 
glutton" Feversham, who according to the wits had 
achieved his victory without getting out of bed, began 
to hang up his prisoners in cold blood without a trial, 
Mews denounced the act as lawless butchery and 
murder. 1 

Though Ken had not, like Mews, been " brought to 
dubious verge of battle " by his zeal, he was called to 
bear the characteristic part of intercessor and consoler 
in the events which followed. July 15 was the day 
fixed for Monmouth's execution. The Protestant 
champion had offered to embrace Popery on condition 

1 Lord Wolseley says, a the sun had never shone upon a day 
of more wicked, more cruel butchery " (Life of Marlborough). 
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that his life should be spared ; but when James proved 
implacable, he refused the ministrations of some Roman 
priests who had been sent to attend him. The King 
then sent Ken, with Turner, Bishop of Ely, and 
Hooper, Rector of Lambeth, to prepare him for death ; 
at his own request, Tenison, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was added. The selection of Ken at 
least, whose earnestness and power at the deathbed 
of the late King, James would remember, was prompted, 
one may believe, by a genuine desire on the part of 
the King to save a soul from death. The four clergy- 
men have been severely censured by Burnet, Charles 
James Fox, and others, for the way in which they 
performed their task. It might be enough to quote 
the judgment which Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Macaulay have expressed in identical words : " the 
divines have been accused of dealing harshly with 
the dying man: but they appear to have only dis- 
charged what was in their view a sacred duty." Fox, 
who regards Monmouth as well nigh the embodiment 
of "all that is amiable and estimable in human 
nature," thinks naturally enough that " none of these 
holy men erred on the side of compassion or com- 
plaisance to their illustrious penitent," and accuses 
them of " teasing him with controversy." In view of 
similar criticisms the four clergymen drew up a full 
" Account of what passed at the execution of the late 
Duke of Monmouth." In this account the ministering 
clergy are mentioned without distinction under the 
general name of "Assistant"; Hawkins thinks "it 
proper boldly to affirm that our Bishop never acted 
or assisted there, but in the devotional part only. And 
this, though a negative, may be proved to satisfaction." 
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The execution took place on Wednesday morning. 
On Monday the two bishops, Turner and Ken, arrived 
at the Tower, and remained with the prisoner during 
that and the following night. At his request they, 
together with their two coadjutors, went with him 
to the place of execution. They had been unable 
to obtain from him a satisfactory expression of peni- 
tence, and they renewed what Fox calls "their con- 
troversial altercations " on the journey and upon the 
scaffold. They were anxious that the culprit should 
express regret for his rebellion, and should assent to 
" non-resistance " as an integral part of the doctrine 
of the Church of England. On this point Turners 
zeal is likely to have been conspicuous ; and the state- 
ment already quoted as to the part taken by Ken, 
perhaps betrays his sense that some of his colleagues 
urged the matter with too much importunity. Yet 
there was no great room for difference of opinion as 
to Monmouth's conduct. The poor craven who when 
he thought his life might be saved had proclaimed his 
"abhorrence" of his rebellion, and "of those who had 
put him upon it," and had written, " I would rather 
die a thousand deaths than excuse anything I have 
done," now declared upon the scaffold, " I die with a 
clear conscience; i have wronged no man." It may 
well have been Ken, remembering the cruel ravage 
brought upon his own simple flock by this man's deed, 
who uttered the protest: 'How, sir, no man? Have 
you not been guilty of invasion and of much blood 
that has been shed ; and, it may be, the loss of many 
souls who followed you? You must needs have 
wronged a great many.' The appeal went home : " I 
do, sir, own that," said Monmouth; "and am sorry 
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for it. . . . I am sorry for invading the kingdom, for 
the blood that has been shed, and for the lives that 
have been lost by my means. I am sorry it ever 
happened." "[This he spoke softly.]" 

On another subject the dying man remained un- 
shaken. At the age of sixteen he had married the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, the same gentle lady who at 
a later day received the Last Minstrel by "Yarrow's 
birchen bower." But he had never loved her; and 
for the last two years he had abandoned her and her 
children for the sake of Lady Henrietta Wentworth, 
who " had followed him to Brussels, desperately in love 
with him" (Burnet). He steadfastly asserted that 
his connexion with this lady was " no sin." Her love 
had won him from a life of restless and heartless 
profligacy ; he was hers in the sight of Heaven ; and 
he blessed God for the happy change. Burnet censures 
the bishops for their mode of dealing with this affair. 
"They certainly did very well in discharging their 
consciences, and speaking so plainly to him ; but they 
did very ill to talk so much of this matter, and to 
make it so public as they did." It is clear that 
Burnet, writing from hearsay, has gravely misrepre- 
sented the facts. On the scaffold Monmouth began, 
" as if he was about to make a premeditated speech," 
to refer to the " scandal raised upon " him about " a 
lady of virtue and honour ; I will name her, the Lady 
Henrietta Wentworth." The clergy, who had done all 
they could in private, made no further public allusion 
to the subject, though Monmouth returned to it once 
more. Even Tenison, though his remonstrance was 
made, according to Burnet, "in a softer and less 
peremptory manner," concurred with the others in re- 
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fusing to administer the Holy Communion to a man 
who would not even express sorrow for his desertion 
of his wife and children. Unless one is to take the 
ground that "downright love atones for everything," 
it is difficult to see how the divines could, consistently 
with their duty, have shown more "compassion or 
complaisance to their illustrious penitent." 

The tragedy was complete, when, in the following 
April, the young Baroness Wentworth was borne to 
her grave, dead of a broken heart. But in the interval 
a crowd of less distinguished victims paid the penalty 
of their devotion to the unworthy and unhappy leader. 
After the battle of Sedgemoor, Feversham left the 
command in the West to Colonel Kirke, of whose mis- 
deeds Ken had learnt something at Tangier. This 
ferocious ruffian, with the soldiers who had followed 
him from Africa, and who with bitter irony were nick- 
named "Lambs" from the sacred emblem on their 
flag, carried out with ruthless severity the vengeance 
which went by the name of martial law. At Taunton, 
where a district of the town is still called " Tangier," 
the captives were strung up without trial amid the 
brutal jests and carousals of Eirke and his officers. 
When Ken returned to his diocese, he found it hideous 
with the remains of victims exposed on gibbets or 
impaled on high stakes. " All the high ways of that 
country were no longer to be travailed/' writes Lord 
Lonsdale, owiug to "the horror of so many quarters 
of men" which infected the air; and the gaols were 
still crowded with half-starved prisoners awaiting their 
trial. With the support of Sir Thomas Cutler, then 
in command at Wells, Ken "writ a most pathetical 
letter " to the King, imploring mercy for the sufferers. 
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It is stated (in Routh's edition of Burnet) that " this 
request was granted without any signs of reluctance/' 
and that James afterwards thanked Sir Thomas Cutler 
for his appeal, and "wished that the like humanity 
had engaged others to act in the same way." Later 
events no doubt made James catch eagerly at any 
means of gaining a reputation for clemency; possibly 
made him wish he had done something to deserve it. 
Still the story receives some confirmation from a 
tribute to Ken, written in the year of his death, by 
Joseph Perkins, Queen Anne's Latin Poet Laureate. 

" A hundred criminals in prison lye, 
By Aeacus condemned all to die, 
But Ken, renowned Ken, their pardon sought, 
And life and safety to the captive brought." 

Aeacus would naturally mean Jeffreys rather than 
Kirke ; but Perkins may well have been right in the 
main, though hazy as to details. 

The Bloody Assize, Judge Jeffreys' "campaign in 
the West," as King James facetiously called it, raised 
to their height the atrocities which disgrace this 
period of our history ; and it was upon Ken's diocese 
that the scourge chiefly fell. Out of the whole number 
(320) who were put to death, 233 suffered in Somerset 
alone. Punishments of almost incredible cruelty were 
inflicted upon women for the crime of succouring 
fugitive rebels. The " Maids of Taunton," young girls, 
several of them mere children, who had presented to 
Monmouth a banner and a Bible, were not too in- 
significant for the vengeance of the Government, though 
in regard to most of them greed prevailed over cruelty, 
and their friends were allowed to buy their pardon. 
A way was found in other cases of combining barbarity 
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with profit ; and more than 800 persons were sent as 
slaves to the West Indies. 

"The chief friend and protector/' says Macaulay, 
"of these unhappy men in their extremity was one 
who abhorred their religious and political opinions, one 
whose order they hated, and to whom they had done 
unprovoked wrong, Bishop Ken. That good prelate 
used all his influence to soften the gaolers, and re- 
trenched from his own episcopal state that he might 
be able to make some addition to the coarse and 
scanty fare of those who had defaced his beloved 
Cathedral. His conduct on this occasion was of a 
piece with his whole life. His intellect was indeed 
darkened by many superstitions and prejudices; but 
his moral character, when impartially reviewed, sus- 
tains a comparison with any in ecclesiastical history, 
and seems to approach, as near as human infirmity 
permits, to the ideal perfection of Christian virtue." 
Of Ken's labours among his people during this time 
of agony, we know something from his own testimony 
given ten years later in self-defence. When deprived 
of his see as a nonjuror, he ventured to ask for 
contributions for the relief of his destitute brethren, 
and he was summoned before the Privy Council to 
justify his offence. ' My Lords,' he replied, ' in King 
James's time, there were about a thousand or more 
imprisoned in my Diocese, who were engaged in the 
rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth; and many of 
them were such which I had reason to believe to be 
ill men, and void of all religion ; and yet for all that 
I thought it my duty to relieve them. 'Tis well known 
to the Diocese that I visited them night and day, and 
I thank God I supplied them with necessaries myself, 
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as fax as I could, and encouraged others to do the 
same; and yet King James never found the least 
fault with me/ 

In a letter which has recently come to light we get 
a glimpse of his activity in the work of mercy, and of 
his charity towards those for whose political and 
religious views he could have no sympathy. The 
letter is written to George Hickes, Dean of Worcester, 
afterwards conspicuous among the nonjurors. His 
brother John was a Dissenting Minister, who, having 
joined Monmouth, was tried at Wells, and executed on 
October 6 at Glastonbury. George wrote in great dis- 
tress to Ken to ask his good offices towards his unhappy 
brother. The Bishop, who was at Taunton, endeavour- 
ing to succour and relieve the victims of Jeffreys, did 
not receive the letter till after the execution of John 
Hickes ; but, he writes, ' I had already done y 6 thing 
you desired of me, and had several times visited your 
Br. in Prison, and discourst long with him/ 'I ex- 
horted him to y® last to begge God forgivenesse for 
y® errours of his understanding, and for y® sinnes those 
errours might occasion. I would have been glad to 
have given him his Viaticum, but men of his persuasion 
have very little sense of y* great preparatory for death. 
I prayed with him, and repeated y e confession, and 
recommended him to y 6 Mercy of God, and he kneeled 
down and joyned very heartily with us, and I hope 
God may be mercifull to him. He was very sensible 
of your great kindnesse, and charity to him, and very 
thankfull to us, which I lookt on as a good Signe/ 

It is likely that he renewed his efforts to obtain 
mercy for some of the condemned. In August he was 
at Winchester, where Jeffreys was to open the special 
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commission with which he was armed; and it is 
asserted in Phelps' History of Somerset that " Bishop 
Ken remonstrated with the tyrant, stating that the 
prisoners were entitled to trial by jury." The chief 
case at Winchester was that of Alice Lisle, known as 
the Lady Alice (she was widow of one of Cromwell's 
lords), who was charged with high treason for shelter- 
ing John Hickes and another rebel after Sedgemoor. 
For this crime Jeffreys ordered her to be burnt alive 
on the very day of her conviction. Ken may probably 
have joined the Cathedral clergy, Lord Clarendon, and 
others in pleading against the monstrous wickedness 
of this sentence. Their intercession barely obtained 
its alteration from burning to beheading. 

In the following month he was again at Winchester, 
perhaps to intercede with the King in person. This 
was the occasion of the conversation on miracles, 
Evelyn's account of which has already been quoted. 
" I may not forget," adds Evelyn, " a resolution which 
his Majesty made . . . that the negroes in the Planta- 
tions should all be baptiz'd, exceedingly declaiming 
against that impiety of their masters' prohibiting it, 
out of a mistaken opinion that they would be ipso facto 
free ; but his Majesty persists in his resolution to have 
them christen'd, which piety the Bishop blessed him 
for." Ken would warmly sympathize with the King's 
zeal in this matter; but it must have brought into 
stronger relief his want of human charity, of " mercy 
and judgment," towards his subjects nearer home. No 
appeal to James for these was of any avail. " This 
marble," said Churchill near this very time, "is not 
harder than the King." 

The Bishop's compassion for his suffering people was 

y 
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manifested in yet another way. A book of devotion, 
the Practice of Divine Love, was the literary first-fruits 
of his episcopate ; another of a much simpler kind was 
the outcome of his intercourse with the poor, illiterate 
folk to whom he had been ministering in these weeks 
of agony. His 'own sad experience/ he says, had 
taught him 'how strangely ignorant common people 
usually are ' of the duty of prayer ; and accordingly in 
the Directions for Prayer he endeavours to remedy this 
in a manner ' such as you yourselves shall confess to 
be very complying with your infirmities.' The note 
of tender consideration for Christ's little ones which 
appears in the Winchester Manual is even more re- 
markable here. If not 'children in age/ his people 
are ' children in understanding/ and ' I must look on 
you as lambs of my flock, which I am to use tenderly : 
and these following directions, which I give to parents, 
for the training up of their children in piety, I do 
equally design for the training up of you/ Here 
occurs the passage, already quoted, which seems in- 
spired by his memory of the early days in which at 
his mother's knee he had himself been made "a 
dedicated spirit/' dedicated to the love and ' glory ' of 
God. His people are exhorted to teach their children 
short psalms, ' instead of idle tales and songs, which 
pollute their souls/ The prayer for the King, ' wherein 
you pray for yourselves also, that you may be good 
subjects, I exhort you never to omit, because you know 
that the country wherein you live, was the only seat 
of the late rebellion, and the tares of sedition have 
been industriously sown among you/ 

The Bishop's vigilant anxiety to seize every occasion 
for ministering to men's souls appears in another 
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manual of devotion which he wrote about this time. 
In his diocese was Bath, already " the head of English 
watering-places without a rival " (Macaulay), though 
not yet what it was to become in the following century. 
For the wealthy invalids and pleasure-seekers who 
flocked hither from all parts of England, no less than 
for the poor fanatics who had fought and suffered for 
Monmouth, the Bishop felt that a responsibility was 
laid upon him. He issued Prayers for the Use of all 
Persons, who come to the Baths for Cure, endeavouring 
to move the sick to repentance, the rich to charity, 
and all alike to '"fear God, and give glory to Him, 
and worship Him, that made heaven and earth, and 
the sea, and the fountains of waters " (Rev. xiv. 7).' 

Of Ken's ordinary work in his diocese Hawkins 
gives an account which, though somewhat meagre and 
vague, is sufficient to bring out its characteristic and 
exemplary spirit. "It was frequently said by many 
of eminence, who knew him well, that they never 
knew any person so able and earnest to do good in 
such a station, as he was." "He went often in the 
summer time to some great parish, where he would 
preach twice, confirm, and catechize!" In his diocese, 
as formerly in his parishes, he was indefatigable in his 
efforts to revive what Walton calls "the great and 
neglected duty of catechizing, on which the salvation 
of so many poor and ignorant lay-people does depend " 
{Life of Herbert). " He engaged the ministers " (says 
Hawkins) "to be more careful in catechizing the 
children of their parishes." Like other reformers, 
from Plato onwards, he was inclined to despair of his 
adult contemporaries, and to fasten his hopes upon 
the young. " He found so much deplorable ignorance 
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among the grown poor people, that he feared little 
good was to be done upon them ; but said he would 
try whether he could not lay a foundation to make 
the next generation better." He did not indeed 
neglect "grown poor people." At Oxford it had been 
his custom to take with him in his walks a pocketful 
of small cash to be distributed as alms ; and the habit 
seems never to have been abandoned. He had, more- 
over, " a very happy way of mixing his spiritual with 
his corporal alms. When any poor person begged of 
him, he would examine whether he could say the 
Lord's Prayer or the Creed." 1 Like Herbert's 
Country Parson (though Herbert does not recommend 
the practice as a regular one), he entertained his poorer 
neighbours at his table, " setting them close by him, 
and carving for them, both for his own humility and 
their comfort." " When he was at home on Sundays, 
he would have twelve poor men or women to dine with 
him in his hall, always endeavouring, whilst he fed 
their bodies, to comfort their spirits by some cheerful 
discourse, generally mixed with some useful instruction. 
And when they had dined, the remainder was divided 
among them to carry home to their families." 

To charities which wear the simple fashion of the 
mediaeval Church, the good Bishop added the more 
elaborate methods of the modern age. He had caught 
something of the spirit of that coming period which was 
to be so prolific in societies and institutions, machinery 
still serviceable to the Church at home and abroad. 
It is possible that he may have met Dr. Bray> the 

1 Of Lady MaTgaret Maynard, Ken says the same thing ; and 
adds : " She had a singular talent in dispensing that alms to 
fouls," 
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chief promoter of such schemes, at the house of their 
common Mend Lord Weymouth. But Ken's projects 
and attempts bear on the whole the stamp of his own 
experience. His interest in the young " put him upon 
setting up many schools in all the great towns of his 
diocese for poor children to be taught to read and say 
their catechism/' thus anticipating the design of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, adopted at its first meet- 
ing in 1699, of " erecting catechetical. schools " through- 
out the country. Like Bishop Wilson who, also in 
1699, founded lending libraries in the Isle of Man, 
Ken not only " furnished the ministers " of the parishes 
in his diocese " with a stock of necessary books for 
the use of children," but "both before and after his 
deprivation, gave large catalogues to places that were 
populous, and had parochial libraries within his own 
diocese." His compassion for the poor, combined with 
the modern sense of the evils of mere " charity," appears 
in a project which failed from want of " suitable en- 
couragement." "He often deplored the condition of 
the poor at Wells (who were very numerous); and 
as he was charitably disposed, so was he very earnest 
in contriving proper experiments of relief; and 
thought no design could better answer all the ends 
of charity, than the setting up a workhouse in that 
place. ... In this he had a double view ; to rescue 
the idle from vicious'practices and conversation ; and the 
industrious from the oppression of the tradesmen ; who, 
to use his own expression, ' did grind the face of the 
poor, growing rich by their labour, and making them 
a very scant allowance for their work.' " Ken's pro- 
jected * workhouse ' would apparently be not quite what 
we understand by the term, but an industrial institution 
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in which the unemployed and the victims of a " sweat- 
ing system" might be provided with work on fair 
terms. The idea may have been suggested to him by 
what he had seen in Holland, of which country Evelyn 
wrote in 1641 : " it is most remarkable what provisions 
are here made and maintain 'd for publiq and charitable 
purposes, and to protect the poore from misery, and the 
country from beggers." 

Ken's designs and ideals are of course realized in that 
visionary East Anglia which he paints in Edmund — 

' In all great Towns lie Granaries ordained, 
That in bad Years the Poor might be maintained : 
Built Schools, and able Masters there endowed, 
That to learn Gratis Poor might be allowed : . . . 
On great Resorts he Libraries bestowed, 
Himself he Learning's liberal Patron shewed. . . . 
He Hospitals was careful to erect, 
And for their Regulations Laws project, 
For Infants, Ideots, Lunaticks and Blind, 
Sick, Aged, Lame was Competence assigned. 
Soldiers and Seamen who had spent their Heats, 
Had, by his Care, agreeable Retreats ; 
No sturdy Beggars in the Land could lurk, 
But were in proper Houses forced to work.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

CHURCH AND KING. 

" Woe's me ! " the peaceful prophet cried, 

" Spare me this troubled life ; 
To stem man's wrath, to school his pride, 

To head the sacred strife ! 

place me in some silent vale, 
Where groves and flowers abound ; 

Nor eyes that grudge, nor tongues that rail, 
Vex the truth-haunted ground ! " 

J. H. Newman. 

The time in which Ken took up the work of a Bishop 
in the Church of God, was a time of deep anxiety and 
perplexity for Churchmen. For several generations 
the alliance between the English Church and the Crown 
had been close and unbroken. To Elizabeth's intensely 
national spirit, to her regard for stateliness and order, 
the Church owed much; but it was James I. who, 
perceiving the drift of the nation into opposed camps, 
entered into something like a party alliance with the 
hierarchy, from a belief that the same spirit of insub- 
ordination menaced their authority and his own. " No 
bishop, no king," was a maxim which came to be ac- 
cepted by all parties; until the hatred of arbitrary 
government and the hatred of " prelates' rage " pulled 
down for a time Church and Monarchy together. Their 
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common disaster seemed only to have bound them 
more closely. The Restoration, though welcomed by 
the nation as a whole, was treated as the triumph of a 
party ; and Toryism and Churchmanship were regarded 
as almost identical. " In Saturn's reign such mixture 
was not held a stain ; " but the Church has reason to 
be thankful for the ill-usage which after long strain- 
ing broke at last the link that bound her to the high 
monarchical party in the State. 

The accession to the throne of a sincere Papist was 
in itself a crisis ; and the loudness with which Church- 
men proclaimed their reliance on " the word of a King " 
betrays clearly enough their secret misgivings. Yet 
they adhered loyally to their side of the compact. 
Churchmen like Evelyn looked with horror on the 
outbreak in the West as "-an inundation of phanatics 
and men of impious principles." As citizens they re- 
garded James as an improvement on the late King; 
and Evelyn " predicted much happiness to the nation, 
as to its political government," from his " infinite in- 
dustry, sedulity, gravity, and greate understanding and 
experience of affaires." * There was, moreover, a general 
belief that the personal character of " James the Just," 
as his flatterers chose to call him, was such as to make 
him no ready tool of the dark unscrupulous policy 

1 Shaftesbury said of James : " He is every way a perfect 
Stewart ; and hath the advantage of his brother, only that he 
hath ambition and thoughts of obtaining something he hath not, 
which gives him industry and address even beyond his natural 
parts." The Duke of Wellington (Conversations with Earl 
Stanhope) said of him : " He was a very weak fellow ; but he 
had great skill nevertheless for the head of a department. His 
arrangements at the Ordnance were excellent. When I was 
Master-General I brought it back very much to what he had 
made it," 
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which was popularly attributed to the Roman Church, 
and was the main cause of the fear and hatred with 
which that Church has been regarded in England. 
Even his desire to mitigate the sternness of the law 
against his fellow-Romanists would win a certain amount 
of sympathy and respect from men in earnest about 
their own religion. To require a king to dismiss officers 
of proved fidelity and courage simply because they were 
members of his own Church would strike ordinary 
people as an odious thing. 

Unfortunately James did his utmost to put himself 
in the wrong. His policy was a combination of tor- 
tuousness and obstinacy, and each part of it seemed 
designed to throw discredit on the rest. Like his 
grandfather, James I., he had a genuine belief in toler- 
ation far in advance of his age ; but this belief, though 
always ready to find verbal expression in terms of the 
most approved liberal commonplace, generally needed 
some stimulus of personal interest or sympathy to 
make it effective. He was well-disposed not only to 
the Papists, but also to the Quakers, who had gained 
his sympathy by suffering, like his own Church, from 
the persecuting spirit of the time, and had not, like 
other Protestant Dissenters, lost that sympathy by 
hostility to the Crown. Moreover, the most eminent 
of the Quaker body, the famous William Penn, was a 
personal friend of James, to whom he had been com- 
mended by his father, Admiral Penn. The combination 
of " fanatic," enlightened statesman and philanthropist, 
courtier, and fine gentleman (Macaulay's calumnies, 
which would add a further complexity to Penn's char- 
acter, have been satisfactorily refuted), presents perhaps 
the most striking figure of the period ; aud the influepc^ 
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of Penn, itself rather a puzzle, doubtless increased the 
appearance of inconsistency in James's policy. 

The Bang's desire for toleration may seem to have 
been placed " beneath suspicion " by his treatment of 
Richard Baxter, at the very outset of the reign. It 
was certainly not strong enough to hold its ground 
against the force of passion and revenge. The bulk of 
his subjects would have abhorred his principles if they 
had believed them genuine; and they were far from 
any such belief. The foremost champions of religious 
liberty would have denied toleration to that Church 
which only desired to be tolerated until she should be 
strong enough to persecute. While men were jealously 
watching the growing boldness of Romanists in England, 
Europe was startled by an event which showed what 
Roman Catholicism could do where it was unfettered 
and armed. 

In October 1685 Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, by which in 1598 Henri IV. had conferred 
security and freedom of worship on the Huguenots. 
In spite of some provocation, the wiser statesmen of 
France had adhered on the whole to his tolerant policy. 
Religious differences, Richelieu thought, might separate 
people in the next world, but they need not do so in 
this. It was only when in 1681 the King, in the words 
of Mme. de Maintenon, " began to think seriously of 
his own salvation and of that of his subjects," that 
actual measures of persecution were adopted. Dragoons, 
" missionaires bott^s," were let loose upon the Calvinists, 
and their outrages were known as " the dragonnades." 
In the revocation of the Edict Louis threw away the 
scabbard. The Huguenot ministers were ordered to 
leave France; many were put to death, the drums 
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playing beneath the scaffold to drown their parting 
words. The people, outlawed and exposed to violence 
and pillage, were forbidden to follow their pastors into 
exile; but between two and three hundred thousand 
are said to have fled to neighbouring countries. 

A large number — not quite Defoe's " 400,000 wooden 
pairs of shoes " — came to England and aroused universal 
pity. But a shadow was cast upon their welcome by 
the ungracious attitude of the Court. The silence 
of the Official Gazette, indeed, may indicate James's 
embarrassment and chagrin rather than any actual 
sympathy with the action of his brother of France. 
For surely nothing could have happened more unto- 
wardly for his domestic plans. The crabbed text of 
his policy was interpreted in accordance with the 
glaring commentary offered by the Most Christian 
King. The Popish officers, whom in spite of the Test 
Act he was retaining in the army, might be employed 
some day in dragonnades at home. 

Whatever his real feelings, James yielded slowly to 
the desire of his people ; and in March 1686 a Royal 
Brief authorized a public collection for the refugees. 
The King himself gave £1500. Ken contributed 
" great part " of " a fine of £4000 " which had come in 
on the renewal of a lease ; and addressed an appeal to 
his people on behalf of these 'Christian strangers/ 
The collections throughout the country yielded upwards 
of £40,000. " Perhaps," says Macaulay, " none of the 
munificent subscriptions of our own age has borne so 
great a proportion to the means of the nation." James 
saw in this liberality a popular demonstration against 
his own religion, and took the strange step of imposing 
on all recipients of national charity that sacramental 
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test from which he was illegally exempting the Papist 
officers of his army. 

Considerate perhaps of the susceptibilities of France, 
James in issuing his Brief for the Collections forbade 
the clergy to preach upon the French atrocities. Al- 
ready some voices had made themselves heard. Early 
in March, Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester, preached a 
bold sermon at Whitehall " applying exceedingly to 
the present conjuncture " (Evelyn). He "magnified 
the Church of England, exhorting to constancy and 
perseverance." James complained to Sancroft of the 
preacher's freedom. On the following Sunday, "the 
Bp. of Bath and Wells (Dr. Ken) preach'd on 6 John 
17 " [the disciples tossed on the stormy sea, and Jesus 
not yet come to them], " a most excellent and pathetic 
discourse: after he had recommended the duty of 
fasting and other penetential duties, he exhorted to 
constancy in the Protestant religion, detestation of the 
unheard-of cruelties of the French, and stirring up to 
a liberal contribution. This Sermon," Evelyn adds, 
" was the more acceptable, as it was unexpected from 
a bishop who had undergon the censure of being 
inclin'd to Popery, the contrary wherof no man could 
shew more." Ken and Frampton were in James's 
opinion the best preachers in the Church of England. 

Few can have felt more acutely than Ken the pain 
of opposing the King. It is true he was not one of the 
extreme sticklers for divine right and royal prerogative. 
There were ' many persons of our own coat/ he wrote 
at a later date to Burnet with a scarcely mistakable 
personal reference, and among them some of the fore- 
most promoters of the Revolution, 'who for several 
years together preached up passive obedience to ev 
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touch greater height than ever I did, it being a subject 
with which I very rarely meddled/ Still, he believed 
strongly in the King's divine authority ; and his faith 
was evidently reinforced by personal affection and 
esteem. There had been a good deal of intercourse 
between the two men, especially in the old days at 
Winchester, whither James had been drawn with his 
brother by his love of hunting. (He had, says Lord 
Wolseley, "the redeeming trait of being extremely 
fond of golf and field sports/') His regard for Ken had 
been increased by what he had known of the latter's 
conduct at the Hague, beside the death-bed of Charles, 
and at the execution of Monmouth. He listened gladly 
to the rumour that Ken was inclined towards Borne, 
and on one occasion "complimented him on some 
passages in his writings for their nearness of opinions " 
(Spence, Anecdotes). James was a bigot, but his friend- 
ship for the Quaker Penn proved him at least a bigot 
with a difference ; and Ken on his side had learnt to 
recognize and to value the spirit of religion even in the 
guise of Popery. If Buckingham spoke truly of the 
royal brothers, that " Charles could do well if he would, 
and James would do well if he could/' Ken is likely to 
have felt that " 'tis not what man Does which exalts 
him, but what man Would do." However firm his own 
loyalty to the Church of England, he could not but 
respect the faithfulness to conscience which had made 
the Duke of York avow his conversion at the risk of 
being excluded from the throne; and he would sym- 
pathize with the King's determination to " win all or 
lose all " for his form of faith. On the other hand, 
James's professions of toleration would appeal to one 
who held that ' Charity ought to be the religion of the 
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whole world/ As Hooker says, " it is no hard matter 
with such tunes to enchant most religiously affected 
souls." 

Fortunately for men like Ken, and for the nation in 
general, James seemed bent on achieving an end which 
they abhorred, by means which it was a duty to resist 
and condemn. "All engines," wrote Evelyn, are "now 
at work to bring in Popery, which God in mercy pre- 
vent." "Universal jealousy" was excited by the ap- 
pearance of the feared and hated Jesuits in London 
streets, by a Jesuit college in the Savoy, by service 
openly held in churches popularly supposed to be de- 
voted to the worship of "wooden gods," and by the 
reception of a papal nuncio. The King's action roused 
against him something more than Protestant prejudice. 
The prerogative of pardon was an unquestioned part 
of the authority of the Crown ; but James sought so 
to use his dispensing power as to neutralize the law. 
"The new very young Lord Chief Justice Herbert 
declared on the bench that the government of England 
was entirely in the King ; that the Crown was absolute ; 
that penal laws were powers lodged in the Crown to 
I enable the King to force the execution of the law, but 
were not bars to bind the King's power ; that he could 
pardon all offences against the law, and forgive the 
penalties, and why could he not dispense with them ? " 
| (Evelyn). 

The Ecclesiastical supremacy was another ill-defined 
I portion of the regale ; and this James determined to 
I use as a weapon against the Established Church. As 
I Dean Stanley wished to be pope for a day in order to 
repudiate infallibility, so James meant to use his 
I authority as Supreme Governor of the Church of 
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England for the purpose of destroying her independ- 
ence. In this enterprise he relied not only on the Act 
of Supremacy, but still more on the devotion of English 
Churchmen to the principle of divine right. Bishop 
Morley had sent him a message from his death-bed, 
warning him that " if ever he depended on the doctrine 
of non-resistance he would find himself deceived." He 
did depend on it, and in the opinion of most historians 
he had good right to do so. He was deceived, simply 
because he supposed that Churchmen meant what they 
said. " Never," writes Lord Macaulay, " were principles 
so loudly professed, and so shamelessly abandoned" 
{Essay on Hallam). It looks a discreditable business ; 
and that there was shameful time-serving among the 
clergy of the Revolution period cannot be denied. But 
it is surely a remarkable fact that of the seven bishops 
who were foremost in resisting James's attack on the 
Church, five were deprived for refusing to take the 
oaths to William. They at least did not abandon 
principles as soon as they became inconvenient. The 
charge against them is rather, that holding a super- 
stition they did not hold it superstitiously. But in 
truth the doctrine of divine right, of a supreme 
authority conferred by God Himself upon the King, 
is no mere superstition. It is an expression, faulty 
indeed and unguarded, of the faith — so strong in St. 
Paul — that the State, with its order and law, is not 
the artificial product of selfish prudence, but an ordin- 
ance of God. In the seventeenth century this principle 
was assailed not only by extremists on the Puritan 
side, but still more definitely by the partisans of Rome. 
Hence the line taken by English Churchmen. "The 
Jesuit doctrines," writes Wordsworth, " concerning thQ 
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papal power in deposing kings, and absolving subjects 
from their allegiance, had driven some Protestant 
theologians to take refuge in the theory of the divine 
right of kings." Against the pretensions which made 
temporal princes the creatures of the Vicar of Christ, 
England had claimed for her King an authority derived 
directly from God. Thus the doctrine of divine right, 
though no part of the Catholic deposit of faith, came 
to be the charter of the autonomy, the Protestantism, of 
the English Church. And the duty of non-resistance, 
which was its correlative, had its root in the teaching 
of our Saviour Himself; devout souls accepted it as 
part of "the doctrine of the Cross." But times of 
tyranny and revolution bring duties into conflict, and 
such a time had come upon England. Discipline may 
be of the essence of an army, yet a regiment is not 
bound to follow the colonel who deserts to the enemy. 

James had already issued injunctions through the 
archbishops restraining the Anglican clergy from 
preaching "on controversial points," at a time when 
their Church was openly and incessantly attacked by 
the emissaries of Rome. The King's command was 
disobeyed. From the pulpit and press poured a flood 
of anti-Romanist argument. In July 1686 James 
came to the aid of the over-matched disputants of his 
Church by reviving the Court of High Commission 
with even more than its old despotic powers in eccle- 
siastical affairs. Jeffreys was made President, with 
paramount control. Sancroft, who was placed upon the 
Commission, excused himself on the plea of age and 
the business of his see. " The maine drift " of the new 
Court was, according to Evelyn, " to suppresse zealous 
preachers." Its first act was to suspend Compton, 
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Bishop of London, for refusing to silence one of his 
clergy, John Sharp, afterwards Archbishop of York, 
who had maintained that the English Church was a 
true branch of the Church Catholic. 

In those parts of his realm in which he had a freer 
hand than in England, the King's designs were still 
more clearly manifest. In Scotland he issued a pro- 
clamation by his sovereign authority " to suspend, stop, 
and disable " all laws against Roman Catholics. Ire- 
land was placed under the fierce and unprincipled 
Tyrconnel, " to the astonishment of all sober men, and 
to the evident mine of Protestantism in that kingdom " 
(Evelyn). Tyrconnel's work was to fill with Papists 
the ranks of the Irish army. When, early in 1687, the 
Bang's own brothers-in-law were dismissed from their 
posts — Rochester had been Lord Treasurer, Clarendon 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland — for no offence but their 
fidelity to Anglicanism, it seemed clear that an arbitrary 
proscription of the National Church was destined to 
replace the legal proscription of the Church of Rome. 

" Most of the greate Officers, both in the Court and 
Country, Lords and others were dismiss'd,as they would 
not promise his Majesty their consent to the repeal of 
the Test and penal Statutes against Popish Recusants. 
To this end most of the Parliament men were spoken 
to in his Majestys closset, and such as refus'd, if in any 
place or office of trust, civil or military, were put out 
of their employments. This was a time of greate trial, 
but hardly one of them assented, which put the Popish 
interest much backward. The English Cleargy every- 
where preach'd boldly against their superstition and 
errors, and were wonderfully follow'd by the People." 
On Passion Sunday, March 13, Ken preached at White- 
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hall "before the Princesse of Denmark and a great 
croud of People, and at least 30 of the greatest nobility," 
a sermon which " did not a little contribute " to the 
"disadvantage of the adversaries" of "the Reform'd 
Religion." The text was St. John viii. 46, the beginning 
of the Gospel for the day ; and the preacher described 
" the blasphemies, perfidy, wresting of Scripture, pre- 
ference of tradition before it, spirit of persecution, 
superstition, legends and fables of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, so that all the auditory understood his 
meaning of a parallel between them and the Romish 
priests, and their new Trent Religion. He exhorted 
his audience to adhere to the written Word, and to 
persevere in the Faith taught in the Church of Eng- 
land, whose doctrine for Catholic and soundness he 
preferr'd to all the Communities and Churches of 
Christians in the world ; concluding with a kind of 
prophecy, that whatever it suffer'd, it should after a 
short trial emerge to the confusion of her adversaries 
and the glory of God" (Evelyn). A week later, on 
Palm Sunday, Ken again preached in London, but he 
appears to have shrunk from disturbing with contro- 
versy the quiet of Holy Week. " The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells (Dr. Ken) preach'd at St. Martines to a 
crowd of people not to be express'd, nor the wonderful 
eloquence of this admirable preacher; the text was 
26 Matt. 36 to verse 40, describing the bitterness of 
our Bl. Saviour's agony, the ardour of his love, the 
infinite obligations we have to imitate his patience and 
resignation: the means by watching against tempta- 
tions, and over ourselves, with fervent prayer to attaine 
it, and the exceeding reward in the end. Upon all 
which he made most patheticall discourses." 
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James had done all that could be done to discredit 
his policy of religious toleration, yet that was the 
weapon by which he hoped to humble and destroy the 
English Church. He hated and had reason to hate 
the Puritans. When the opportunity for gratifying 
his hatred had arrived, his old faith in the principle of 
religious liberty, bred of adversity and wrong, had been 
thrown to the winds. But he came to perceive that 
the real barrier against his schemes for arbitrary power 
and the ascendency of Popery was not the turbulence 
of fanatics, but the sober loyalty of the great mass of 
the people to the Constitution and the Church. Ac- 
cordingly the object of the Papists was, says Evelyn, 
" to mine the Church of England, being now the onely 
Church which so admirably and strenuously oppos'd 
their superstition." To gain that object James was 
prepared to sacrifice his enmity towards the Protestant 
Dissenters. 

On April 4, 1687, he issued the famous Declaration 
for Liberty of Conscience. Two years before the ap- 
pearance of Locke's Letters on Toleration, this remark- 
able document might be hailed as the dawn — the false 
dawn — of modern Liberalism. " We cannot but heartily 
wish, as it will be easily believed," says the enlightened 
but candid King, " that all the People of Our Dominions 
were Members of the Catholick Church, yet We humbly 
thank Almighty God, it is, and hath of long time been^ 
Our constant Sense and Opinion (which upon divers 
Occasions We have declared) that Conscience ought 
not to be constrained, nor people forced in matters of 
meer Religion ; It has ever been contrary to Our inclin- 
ation, as We think it is to the interest of Government, 
which it destroys by spoiling Trade, depopulating 
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Countreys, and discouraging Strangers ; and finally that 
it never obtained the End for which it was employed." 
Accordingly the King, anticipating the concurrence of 
Parliament, pardons by virtue of his royal prerogative 
all past and future offenders against " all and all manner 
of Penal Laws in Matters Ecclesiastical." 

It would be unjust to regard this as a collection of 
unreal words. Unfortunately the religious sympathies 
which had first opened the King's eyes to the blessings 
of liberty impelled him to strike at the Church which 
he looked upon as the chief enemy to the freedom of 
the truth. And he doubtless held, with Locke, that 
the principle of toleration did not require him to tolerate 
the intolerant. 

The more respectable Dissenters at least had reason 
to look coldly on the Bang's declaration of indulgence. 
The professed boon rested on that arbitrary power of 
the Crown which it was their glory to have resisted ; if 
accepted, it must be shared with the hated Papists. It 
was at best precarious ; it was very possibly insidious, 
intended to deliver them into the power of the Roman 
Church. " You are to be hugged now," said Halifax 
to them, " only that you may be the better squeezed at 
another time " {Letter to a Dissenter). It was better, 
De Foe thought, that Churchmen should "pull off 
their clothes by fines and forfeitures," than that Papists 
should " pull off their skins by fire and faggot." Their 
securest hope of liberty lay in that Church to whose 
steadfast resistance they were even now indebted for 
the favour they enjoyed. " At this very hour," Halifax 
told them, " and in the heat and glare of your present 
sunshine, the Church of England can in a moment 
bring Clouds again ; and turn the Royal Thunder upon 
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your heads, blow you off the Stage with a breath, if 
she would give but a smile or a kind word." The ex- 
treme sectaries, on the other hand, had little hope of 
relief from the goodwill of Anglicans. Among the first 
to thank the King for his declaration were the Ana- 
baptists, who had suffered the worst rigours of the 
penal laws ; then came the " Family of Love," and the 
Quakers with William Penn at their head. Penn's 
friendship for James, his free and " Catholic " spirit (he 
told Tillotson he was a Catholic, though not a Papist), 
the mystical and enthusiastic character of his religion, 
disposed him to believe in the Bang's sincerity. To a 
certain extent the same would be true of Ken. 

The King's words were smooth, but he had war not 
only in his heart, but in his hands. Within a few days 
after the publication of the Declaration, he began the 
attack upon Magdalen College, which was felt as a 
menace to the whole Church of England, and to which 
Ken, as an old Oxford Fellow, is not likely to have been 
insensible. He soon seized an opportunity of raising 
his voice against the pretensions of Rome. The Queen 
was in his diocese, on a visit to Bath (it was there, she 
believed, that the Spirit of God, moving upon the face 
of the waters, heard her prayer for a son). During her 
stay, Ken preached on Ascension Day at the Abbey 
Church. An Irish Jesuit, apparently a member of the 
Queen's household, heard the sermon, and published 
Animadversions on it, which afford an interesting 
glimpse of the preacher. The writer addresses Ken in 
a tone of mingled respect and patronage. " Your Lord- 
ship does not, I own, want the parts of an Orator, and 
of an Evangelical one too, had you but sucked your 
doctrine (as St. John hath done) *de sacro Dominici 
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pectoris fonte/ that is to say within the Bosom of his 
only true Spouse on earth, the Roman Catholic Church, 
Mother and Mistress of all visible Churches." He was 
scandalized at " the odd sight of a Preacher beginning a 
sermon without making the sign of the cross." The 
preacher "gave a fling at the Pope's supremacy, to 
which " he " show'd all aversion imaginable," and " pro- 
tested mightily against Roman Catholics for ' coining 
and forgeing new Articles of Faith, as well in relation 
to Transubstantiation, as the Spiritual Supremacy, 
&c.'" The passage on the Real Presence in Ken's 
Exposition of the Catechism is quoted as inconsistent 
with the sermon : " Your words, my Lord, are Catho- 
lick enough on paper, but quite contrary to what you 
teach in the Pulpit." This was the passage which Ken 
altered in a later edition. Ken's real object in the 
sermon, the Jesuit insinuates, was to clear himself from 
the suspicion of "being Roman Catholickly inclined: 
for your Lordship living (as Seneca saith) sine impedi- 
mento, that is to say, without a wife, and having the 
reputation of one that lives morally well, which is 
enough for the Rabble to say you are Popishly af- 
fected, you undertook that day's work to take away 
the scandal, which has no other ground than your 
good works." 

A few months later the Abbey Church of Bath was 
the scene of another incident in the contest. Irritated 
by a resistance which was the more embarrassing be- 
cause so ubiquitous and so respectful, James determined 
to bring matters to a crisis. He could not believe that 
his subjects would be insubordinate in the very face of 
his personal authority. Having flung down his gage 
by the public reception at Windsor, on July 3, of the 
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Papal Nuncio, Ferdinand d'Adda, he set out westward 
on a royal progress, in the course of which he reached 
Bath about the middle of August. The Queen was 
still there, and " a flying report " was circulated that 
the King intended to " touch for the evil " in the Abbey 
Church. Great crowds came together, and there was 
to be a magnificent function, arranged by Huddlestone, 
the priest who had received Charles into the Roman 
Church. The mythopoeic Protestantism of Bath origin- 
ated the romantic story that, Huddlestone having 
preached a controversial sermon, Ken, who was present, 
immediately "mounted the pulpit, and exposed his 
fallacies in a strain of such impressive eloquence, as 
astonished and delighted his congregation, and con- 
founded Huddlestone, and the royal bigot " (Warner's 
History of Bath). " Seldom any splendid story is wholly 
true/' says Johnson ; this story appears to have no truth 
at all. In a letter to Sancroft, Ken states that he was 
' wholly passive.' ' I had not time to remonstrate, and 
if I had done it, it would have had no effect, but only 
to provoke.' ' But being well aware what advantage 
the Romanists take from the least seeming comply- 
ances, I took occasion on Sunday from the Gospell, the 
subject of which was the Samaritan, to discourse of 
Charity, which, I said, ought to be the religion of the 
whole world, wherein Samaritan and Jew were to agree, 
and though we could not open the Church-doores to a 
worship different from that we paid to God, yett we 
should alwayes set them open to a common work of 
Charity, because in performing mutual offices of 
Charity one to another, there ought to be an universall 
agreement.' 

James seems to have thought of visiting the Bishop 
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at this time, and bringing his personal influence to bear 
on him. In the beginning of September Een is partly 
gratified, partly frightened by a rumour that the King 
is coming to Wells, and writes to Dartmouth for in- 
formation and advice. What he himself called his 
* connivance ' in the affair at Bath encouraged the hope 
of the Jesuit faction, and stirred up on the other side the 
suspicions that abound in a period of crisis. Conscious 
that they were near the parting of the ways, loyal 
Churchmen eyed one another narrowly. Writing to San- 
croft, Een complains of the ' misrepresentations ' under 
which he had ' so often and so undeservedly la/n ' ; and 
a later letter (Dec. 1) shows that the Archbishop him- 
self had charged him with ' insincere dealing/ Sancroft 
had himself been severely blamed for not taking a 
stronger line against the High Commission, though his 
refusal to act under it sufficed to offend the King, and 
to cause his own exclusion from the royal presence. 
Early in October the Archbishop received a remarkable 
letter from Mary of Orange, written to assure him of 
her deep interest in the Church of England, and her 
satisfaction at hearing that " all the clergy show them- 
selves as firm to their religion, as they have always 
been to their King." In his reply he tells her that she 
has " put new life into a dying old man, ready to sink 
under the double burden of age and sorrow;" and 
blesses God " Who in so dark and dismal a night hath 
caused some dawn of light to break forth upon us from 
the Eastern shore." He clings, indeed, pathetically to 
the sentiment of loyalty ; and lays the blame for all the 
evils of the time on " those wicked and ungodly men " 
who, " after they had barbarously murdered the father," 
had " driven out the sons from abiding in the inherit- 
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ance of the Lord, as if they had said to them, Go and 
serve other gods." From some of his expressions to 
Ken, it rather looks as if the Archbishop had shown the 
letter to his suffragans, and suspected that Een had in 
some way betrayed his confidence. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SEVEN BISHOPS. 

Nor is he mov'd with all the thunder cracks 
Of tyrants' threats, or with the surely brow 
Of Pow'r, that proudly sits on others' crimes, 
Charged with more crying sins than those he checks. 
The storms of sad confusion, that may grow 
Up in the present for the coming times, 
Appal not nim, that hath no side at all 
But of himself, and knows the worst can fall 

Samuel Daniel. 

Suspicion and recrimination within the Church, inso- 
lent and triumphant aggression from without, — such was 
the situation at the close of 1687. By the harshness 
with which in December the Fellows and Demies of 
Magdalen were expelled and pronounced incapable of 
holding any ecclesiastical preferment, James meant to 
impress upon the Anglican clergy that they lay at his 
mercy. He proceeded to a bolder enterprise. Parlia- 
ment had been dissolved on July 4, and James would 
doubtless have desired (like Laud) " never to hear that 
noise again." But it was necessary for the security of 
his policy that it should have the approval of Parlia- 
ment; and he dared to hope that by violence and 
corruption a House of Commons might be got together 
which would be subservient to his wishes. Boards of 

90 
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"Regulators" were appointed to manage the munici- 
palities. Half *the Lords Lieutenants of England were 
removed for refusing to forward the King's objects. 
Arbitrary measures such as these were not unfamiliar 
to the men of that day ; what was strange and almost 
incredible was the alliance to which a Catholic Prince 
of the House of Stuart had betaken himself. The old 
adherents of Church and Crown were the staunchest 
opponents of this new-fangled despotism. "Every- 
where," says Macaulay, ".from the Tweed to the Land's 
End, Tory functionaries were ejected ; and the vacant 
places were filled with Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists." 

On the approach of Lent, 1688, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells addressed a Pastoral Letter to his clergy. 1 
He recalls the example of St. Cyprian, writing to the 
Church of Carthage in a time of distress and perse- 
cution; and invites his clergy to 'deprecate publick 
judgements, and to mourn for publick provocations/ ' To 
mourn for national guilt in which all share is a duty 
incumbent on all, but especially on priests.' He char- 
acteristically recommends perseverance in daily public 
prayers: 'be sure then to offer up to God every day 
the Morning and Evening Prayer, offer it up in your 
family at least, or rather, as far as your circumstances 
may possibly permit, offer it up in the Church, especially 
if you live in a great town/ He urges once more the 
claims of the Huguenot refugees : ' we have not only 
usual objects of charity to relieve, but many poor 

1 The Pastoral Letter is dated Feb. 17, 1687 ; but Ken is 
undoubtedly following the old reckoning, which made the year 
begin on March 25. In 1687 Lent began on Feb. 9, and was not 
"now approaching" on the 17th. In 1688 Ash Wednesday fell 
on Feb. 28. 
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brethren, as members of Christ, we should take in and 
cherish/ He desires to promote peace with the Pro- 
testant Dissenters at home : ' 1 exhort you to endeavour 
all you can to reconcile differences, to reduce all who go 
astray, to promote universal charity towards all that 
dissent from you/ He ends with a prayer to God to 
'stablish, strengthen and settle' His people 'in the 
true Catholick and Apostolick Faith, profess'd in the 
Church of England/ 

His appointment as preacher at Whitehall on Passion 
Sunday (April 1) seemed a call to a fuller and more 
public utterance on the anxieties of the hour; and, 
averse from controversy as he was, it was expected that 
he would respond to the call. Evelyn graphically de- 
scribes the eager excitement of the people. Ken was 
to preach in the afternoon ; in the morning Stillingfleet 
was the preacher, and there was a celebration of the 
Holy Communion ; but the service " was so interrupted 
by the rude breaking in of multitudes zealous to hear 
the second sermon, that the latter part of that holy 
office could hardly be heard, or the sacred elements be 
distributed without greate trouble. The Princesse being 
come, he preach'd on 7 Mich. 8, 9, 10." The text was 
one to arouse attention, — "Rejoice not against me, 

mine enemy ; when I fall, I shall arise ; when I sit in 
darkness, the Lord shall be a light unto me. I will 
bear the indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned 
against Him, until He plead my cause, and execute judg- 
ment for me : He will bring me forth to the light, and 

1 shall behold His righteousness." In the earlier part 
of the sermon the polemic intention seemed plain 
enough. ' To denounce God's judgements to the King 
and to the Court ' was ' a bold undertaking ' ; but ' true 
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prophets fear none but God, and dare say anything that 
God commands them/ Amos delivered his terrible 
message ' even at Bethel, which was the king's chapel 
and the king's court/ and was accused by the priest of 
Bethel of disloyalty, ' as if a true zeal for God had been 
rebellion against the king/ Micah had Hezekiah him- 
self for his hearer : l happy was it for the king, that he so 
devoutly attended to the prophet ; happy was it for the 
prophet, that he had the opportunity of preaching to the 
king himself Had he spoken in the King's presence 
(Ken was speaking in the absence of James) 'what 
tragical relations had been made of his sermon ' by evil- 
minded men! The prophet's message concerned the 
' reformed ' Church of Judah, reformed in ' faith and in 
public worship/ though ' the generality were still unre- 
formed in their lives/ For their sins they were to 
suffer ; and the instruments of God's anger were Baby- 
lon and Edom — the cruel and terrible Babylon, the 
generally accepted type of Antichristian Rome ; and the 
Edomites who were ' originally of the same blood and of 
the same religion with Judah, tho' they revolted from 
the Church of God/ Ken points his allusion by quoting 
Josephus' description of the Edomites as " a turbulent 
and unruly nation, always prone to commotion and 
rejoicing in changes." ' Pure revenge ' had moved 
them to an animosity so great ' that the Edomite was 
an enemy as merciless, and as implacable, as the very 
Babylonian/ Nothing could seem clearer than the 
reference to the Puritan allies of Rome, especially when 
the preacher points out the common interest and 
danger of Judah and Edom. 'Rejoice not, O ye 
Edomites ; for in insulting over me, ye insult over your 
own miseries as well as mine/ ' Every wound you give 
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Judah makes Edom bleed/ c Edom will be an easy 
prey to the Babylonians, now her neighbour Judah is 
led captive/ Ken indeed shrinks from any such defin- 
ite application of the example either of Edom or of 
Babylon. ' God forbid I should bestow such names as 
these on any communion of Christians whatsoever/ 
But ' penitent, patient, reformed Judah ' is taken as a 
type of the loyal remnant in England. A period, 
perhaps a long period, of affliction is in store for the 
English Church. She must endure with meekness; 
her utmost reproach against her foes must be the 
'charitable item, not to grow too insolent by success/ 
' Patient submission ' is her duty, if it please God, even 
to the King of Babylon (apparently he only means a 
Roman Catholic king). 'They were to subject their 
persons to the Babylonish government, but not to 
prostitute their consciences to the Babylonish idolatry/ 
Obedience there ' had not been allegiance, but apostasy/ 
Yet 'how difficult soever this command of patient 
submission at first seemed, their security manifestly lay 
in its punctual observation/ Once again he laments 
that he had not 'that happiness which Micah had, to 
have the king himself for our auditor, in whose royal 
candour a faithful preacher might be secure/ It is 
possible, as Dean Plumptre suggests, that " Ken had 
ventured to hope that the King would break through 
his usual rule, and come and hear his sermon." As 
one reads the sermon, which was only printed post- 
humously, and was possibly not written out before 
delivery, one suspects that the ' royal candour ' would 
have found something to complain of in the preacher's 
actual language. Ken, conscious of his ©wn affectionate 
loyalty, could not believe that his faithful words could 
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be taken amiss. According to Hawkins, the King 
actually sent for him, "and closeting him on the 
occasion, received nothing in answer, but this fatherly 
reprimand: 'that if his Majesty had not neglected his 
own duty of being present, his enemies had missed this 
opportunity of accusing him.' " 

Ken's sermon, while it may have added to the King's 
irritation against the English clergy, would help to 
confirm his belief that in the last resort they would 
submit. To " put it to the touch " at once might even 
seem good policy. Not James himself could feel confi- 
dent about the coming elections ; if, before Parliament 
met, he could have forced from the Anglican clergy a 
public submission to his will, he would have scored an 
important success. Probably he took a malicious plea- 
sure in aiming a blow at the dignity of the heretic 
Church through what he contemptuously regarded as 
its fundamental and distinctive principle. " If you are 
really Church of England men," he had said to the 
Fellows of Magdalen, " prove it by your obedience." He 
was pushed forward, too, by the insolent desire of his 
Jesuit counsellors to humiliate their rivals. Father 
Petre boasted that he would make the clergy of the 
National Church eat something more distasteful than 
their own words. On April 25, 1688, James issued his 
second Declaration of Indulgence, in the main a simple 
reproduction of the Declaration of April 1687. It has, 
however, more of the character of an election address in 
view of the Parliament which was " to meet in Novem- 
ber next at farthest," and it expresses more clearly than 
its predecessor the specious principle that those alone 
deserved toleration who were willing to extend it to 
others. "In pursuance of this great work, we have 
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been forced to make many changes both of civil and 
military offices throughout our dominions, not thinking 
any ought to be employed in our service, who will not 
contribute towards the establishing the peace and 
greatness of their country," viz. of course by promoting 
the removal of the test. All were to worship the 
" golden image " of toleration that the King had set up. 
The sting, however, of the new Declaration was to be 
found in its tail, or rather in an Order in Council which 
quickly followed it, directing that it should be read by 
the clergy at the time of divine service in all Churches 
and Chapels, on two successive Sundays, May 20 and 
27 in London, and June 3 and 10 in the rest of England. 
The Bishops were commanded to send copies to their 
respective dioceses. 

It was fortunate that the Bishops were thus made 
responsible for the distribution of the Declaration to the 
clergy. The time allowed was short; the Order in 
Council was simply published in the Gazette of May 7 ; 
in less than a fortnight it was to take effect. The 
King's advisers hoped that the clergy, taken by surprise, 
with little opportunity for mutual consultation and 
concert, would be guided by the habit of non-resistance 
which had become almost an instinct. Laymen like 
Nottingham and Halifax were so persuaded of the 
submissive temper of the clergy, that they thought a 
general compliance preferable to the danger which 
would attend a partial and irresolute opposition. 
Even the London clergy werQ^at first disposed to 
obey, though at last the firmness and courage of 
a few inspired the rest to pledge themselves not 
to read the Declaration. Their resolution, together 
with assurances of support from several Noncon- 
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formist ministers, was made known to Sancroft on 
May 12. 

The Archbishop had already taken steps to meet the 
crisis. His age and infirmities, his retiring disposition, 
and some appearance of vacillation in his recent be- 
haviour, gave little hope that he would show himself 
equal to the present emergency ; nevertheless he took 
the lead with quiet resolution, and with the wisdom of 
a simple heart. A memorandum written by his own 
hand marks out clearly the lines on which the King's 
demand was to be resisted. His objection to the 
Declaration rested on its illegality ; it " being founded 
on such a Dispensing Power as may at pleasure set 
aside all laws Ecclesiastical and Civil." Sancroft, whose 
gentleness towards the Nonconformists contrasted with 
the rigorous policy of his predecessor, could fearlessly 
assert that his opposition proceeded from " no want of 
due tenderness towards Dissenters; in relation to whom" 
he declared himself " willing to come to such a temper " 
(i. e. agreement or compromise) " as shall be thought fit 
when that matter comes to be considered and settled in 
Parliament and Convocation." 

On Saturday, May 12, a number of Bishops and 
clergy were assembled at Lambeth; Clarendon was 
there as adviser. The presence of Cartwright, Bishop 
of Chester, notoriously a tool of James, and Watson of 
St. David's, a man of low character, " discomposed the 
company "; not until they withdrew was free discussion 
possible. It was decided that the Declaration should 
not be read ; that a petition should be presented to the 
King, and that such of the absent Bishops as were 
within reach should be summoned to London to take 
part with their brethren. Lest the Archbishop's letters 
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should be stopped by the Government, horsemen rode 
out with them to the country post-towns. 

By Friday, May 18, four of the Bishops had arrived. 
Ken reached London on the evening of the 17th, and 
stayed with the Rector of Lambeth, his old friend 
Hooper. Mews of Winchester was ill; the letter to 
Lloyd of Norwich had been delayed; Frampton was late, 
and though Sancroft was confident that "Robert of 
Gloster and his black mare were on the gallop," it was 
hardly possible to wait longer. 1 In two days the order 
must be obeyed or disobeyed. With the Bishops 
were associated in council some of the leading clergy, 
among them two future Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Tillotson and Tenison. A petition was drawn up by 
Sancroft on the lines and mainly in the words of his 
earlier memorandum, and was signed by him and his 
six suffragans, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, 
Lake of Chichester, White of Peterborough, Lloyd of 
St. Asaph, Trelawney of Bristol. 

It must be observed that in all this there was nothing 
inconsistent with the theory of a subject's duty then 
held by the clergy. Though pledged to " the principle 
of suffering without any unchristian opposition," they 
could not be required to make themselves parties to 
any illegal act. " Your Majesty may be above the law, 
but I am not," a reply attributed to the Duke of 
Somerset, fairly represents the attitude of the Bishops. 

It was now growing late on Friday evening, for the 
deliberations at Lambeth had been long ; but, with the 

1 The Life of Frampton (Evans) suggests that the Bishops were 
not sorry to " keep the pacred number as 'tis called of Seven." 
The Bishop of London was under suspension, and could take no 
public part in the action of the Bishops. 
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fateful Sunday so near, it was resolved to present the 
petition without further delay. Sancroft had been for- 
bidden to appear before the King ; but about ten o'clock, 
the other six crossed the river in the Archbishop's barge 
to Whitehall Stairs. Lloyd went to the Lord President, 
and asked him to read the petition, and make its import 
known to the King. Sunderland declined the responsi- 
bility of looking at the paper, and obtained an audience 
for the Bishops at once. James received them graci- 
ously; they knelt; he bade them rise, and took the 
petition from Lloyd, the senior among them. " This," 
he said, "is my Lord of Canterbury's hand." Cart- 
wright, kept in the dark himself, had led him to expect 
that the Archbishop would be submissive. He read, 
and his face grew dark. He folded up the paper. 
" These are strange words," he said : " this is a great 
surprise to me. I did not expect this from your 
Church. This is the standard of Sheba; it is a standard 
of rebellion." So he went on, ringing the changes, after 
the manner of an angry man, on a few phrases. Lloyd 
and some of the rest protested their loyalty; they 
would die rather than lift a finger against the Lord's 
anointed. " I tell you," repeated the King, " this is a 
standard of rebellion. I never saw such an address. I 
did not expect this from some of you." He looked 
sternly at Trelawney, who fell on his knees with pas- 
sionate remonstrances, calling to witness the loyalty of 
his family, and his own services during Monmouth's 
rebellion. Of all the Bishops, James said afterwards, he 
was the " most saucy." The others renewed their pro- 
testations. "We rebel, Sir!" cried Turner; "we are 
ready to die at your feet." Ken showed a manlier 
spirit : " Sir, I hope you will give that liberty to us, 
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which you allow to all mankind." White of Peter- 
borough followed in the same tone : " You allow liberty 
of conscience to all mankind; the reading of the 
Declaration is against our conscience." 

The King insisted that the petition was rebellion. 
" The dispensing power was never questioned by men 
of the Church of England. Some of you have printed 
and preached for it, when it was for your purpose." He 
would have his Declaration published. "We are 
bound," replied Ken, "to fear God and honour the 
King. We desire to do both : we will honour you, we 
must fear God." " Is this what I have deserved," said 
James ; " I who have supported the Church of England, 
and will support it ? I will keep this paper, I will not 
part with it. I will remember you that you have signed 
this paper. I will be obeyed." Ken said, " God's will 
be done." " What's that ? " cried James. " ' God's will 
be done/ and so said the Bishop of Peterborough." 
" God," said the King, " hath given me the dispensing 
power, and I will maintain it. I tell you, there are 
seven thousand men, and of the Church of England too, 
that have not bowed the knee to Baal." 

The Bishops were dismissed, and returned to Lambeth 
to tell their Metropolitan how they had sped. Mean- 
while printed copies of their petition were being hawked 
and sold by thousands in the London streets. Even at 
that late hour excited multitudes poured into the 
streets to buy the penny broadside, and turned into the 
coffee-houses to read and discuss it. Who betrayed the 
secret of the Bishops is unknown. Sancroft declared 
that he had taken every possible precaution ; and that 
he knew of no copy beside that which had been pre- 
sented to the King/ His good faith was unquestionable ; 
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and suspicion fell on the Lord President, for Sunderland, 
it was already believed, was unscrupulous and base 
enough to be plotting the King's downfall, while ex- 
citing him to break the law and defy the displeasure of 
the nation. But Sunderland had refused to look at the 
petition ; and it seems probable that one of the clergy 
who had taken part in the deliberations of the Bishops, 
had made a private copy of the petition during its dis- 
cussion, and put it, as soon as the meeting was over, in 
the hands of the King's enemies. Several of these 
clergy were far more inclined to political change than 
the seven leaders : Compton in particular was by this 
time in communication with the Dutch agent, Dykvelt, 
and was actively engaged in the interest of the Prince 
of Orange. 

The publication of the petition was quickly followed 
up by a letter, copies of which were sent off next day 
to all the clergy in the kingdom, calling on them to 
disobey the Order in Council. " If we read the Declar- 
ation, we fall to rise no more." Prideaux, Dean of 
Norwich, who undertook to circulate the letter in his 
diocese, believed that it was written by Halifax ; others 
attributed it to the pen of Sherlock. 

The popular voice was loud in praise of the Bishops ; 
but most of them must have realized with heavy hearts 
that they were committed to a long and bitter conflict 
with their King. Ken's demeanour in the strange in- 
terview at Whitehall, when he had spoken to James as 
man to man, was not inconsistent with, was rather an 
indication of, a deep personal regard. He would now 
put himself in the place of James, aud feel how difficult 
it was for him to turn back at the eleventh hour. It is 
true that it was James's own fault that the time left 
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him was so short ; he was herein simply hoist with his 
own petard. Yet the " God's will be done ! " which was 
Ken's last utterance in the interview with James, may 
have been called forth not so much by the thought of 
his persona! peril, as by a mournful consciousness that 
the blinded King was already stumbling among the 
toils of his enemies. 

However, the Bishops had now no choice but to go 
forward, and they found themselves loyally supported 
by both clergy and laity. On Sunday, May 20, the 
Declaration was read in only four of the London 
churches. At Westminster, Bishop Sprat read the 
Declaration as Dean ; but his voice was drowned by the 
people thronging out of the Abbey, and his hand 
trembled so that he could scarcely hold the paper. 
The Dissenters made common cause with the Church. 
Baxter lifted up his voice in favour of those laws, by 
the rigorous execution of which he would himself have 
been silenced. In the course of a few days the petition 
received the subscription, with the word Approbo, of 
the Bishops of Gloucester, Norwich, Sarum, Winchester, 
and Exeter, who had not been in time for the meeting. 
Compton's name was added in the same manner. 

It was now the King's move ; and rash and angry as 
he was he could not but hesitate. Sunderland was for 
drawing back, and was supported by most of the Roman 
Catholic Privy Councillors. Jeffreys insisted that re- 
treat was impossible ; but even his resolute spirit shrank 
from the task of dealing with the Bishops as Presi- 
dent of the Court of High Commission. On his advice 
it was resolved to prosecute them before the Court of 
King's Bench on the charge of publishing a seditious 
libel Late on Sunday, May 27, a summons to appear 
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before the King in Council on June 8, was served upon 
the Archbishop; Ken, who had gone back to his 
diocese, received a similar citation, and promptly re- 
turned to London. On June 5, he and Turner had an 
interview with Clarendon, who " advised them to con- 
sult the best lawyers, and be ready for all questions." 
A good man, entangled in affairs of law, has little choice 
but to follow this counsel ; but some of the steps which 
the Bishops took in deference to legal advice were 
afterwards to most of them a source of deep regret. 
At the examination before the Privy Council the 
Bishops refused as culprits, but ultimately consented as 
subjects, at the King's express command, to acknowledge 
their signatures. They declined to answer any ques- 
tions as to those who assisted in drawing up the petition, 
or as to the meaning of its clauses. " It is our great 
in felicity ," said Sancroft, " that we are here as criminals ; 
and your Majesty is so just and generous that you will 
not require us to accuse either ourselves or others. ,, At 
length the Chancellor informed them that it was the 
King's pleasure to have them proceeded against for the 
petition; "but it shall be done with all fairness in 
Westminster Hall." He required them to enter into 
recognisances. A rumour had got abroad that this 
demand would be made ; and on this point they were 
guided by the advice of the lawyers. They stood upon 
their privilege as peers; no peer could be bound in 
recognisance for misdemeanour. The King was very 
angry ; Jeffreys threatened to send them to the Tower. 
They said " they were ready to go whithersoever the 
King might please to send them ; they hoped that the 
King of kings would be their protector and their judge ; 
they feared nothing from men." They were bidden to 
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withdraw, and the Earl of Berkeley was sent to try to 
persuade them to give way. Soon after his return to 
the Council Chamber the Sergeant-at-Arms appeared 
with a warrant to take them to the Tower. 

The examination had begun at half-past five, and it 
must have been in the cool of the summer evening that 
the Bishops went in one of the King's barges down the 
river to the Tower. The banks were thronged with 
spectators ; the water was alive with boats. From 
Whitehall to the Tower the shout, " God bless your 
Lordships!" spread like a forest fire. Thousands fell 
on their knees ; many rushed into the water to receive 
the blessing of the Bishops. The garrison of the Tower 
could not be prevented from drinking the health of 
their prisoners. The reverence they inspired showed 
itself in better ways ; and it was believed that many 
careless hearts were deeply touched by the sight of their 
fortitude and meekness. On the first evening of their 
imprisonment the Bishops attended Evensong in the 
Tower Chapel, and it was remarked that the Second 
Lesson, 2 Cor. vi., with the reference in verse 5 to the 
Apostle's imprisonments, had for them a special word of 
consolation. With contemptible malice the Government 
sought to offer the prisoners a painful insult in the 
Sunday service. The dates on which the Declaration 
had been ordered to be read in London churches and 
chapels were long past; but on Saturday, Sunderland 
sent an express command to the Chaplain of the Tower 
to read it on the following day. He refused, and was 
dismissed from his post. Throughout the week during 
which their imprisonment lasted multitudes of visitors, 
including several of the highest nobles, came to express 
their reverence and gratitude to the Bishops, and exhort 
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them to be firm. To the King's extreme mortification, 
ten Nonconformist ministers were among those who 
came to assure the seven confessors of their sympathy 
and respect. 

James had blundered into the net ; and seldom was 
blunderer more promptly punished. On Trinity Sunday, 
June 10, occurred what the Queen announced to the 
Pope as "the much sighed-for birth of a son." The 
fact that the Archbishop had just been committed to 
the Tower helped to confirm the popular belief that the 
child was supposititious. His imprisonment, it was 
urged, was part of an unscrupulous plot, to get rid of all 
witnesses who would have detected the fraud. James, 
on the other hand, throws the blame, quaintly enough, 
on the Bishops. They "forced the King to imprison 
them , . . because an imprisonment would inflame 
the nation, and prevent the Archbishop from being 
present at the Queen's delivery." It was nobody's deep- 
laid scheme : it was simply the ill-luck which had 
pursued the father, and was now lying in wait for the 
heir even before his entrance into the world. If San- 
croft had, according to custom, been in attendance, his 
unassailable authority would no doubt have sufficed to 
dispel such absurd fictions as the " warming-pan " story. 

While the birth of the Prince of Wales warned the 
enemies of James that it was time to strike, his coun- 
sellors, now including Jeffreys himself, quailed before 
the enthusiasm of the people, and joined with Penn in 
advising the King to celebrate the joyful occasion by a 
general pardon. But his obstinacy was proof against 
gentle and reasonable counsels. 

On June 15, the first day of term, the Bishops were 
brought before the Court of King's Bench. Again they 
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went by water, and the scenes of the previous week 
were repeated. The question upon which they had 
been committed to the Tower was argued, and was 
decided by the Judges in favour of the Crown. The 
Bishops made no further opposition, and, that day fort- 
night having been fixed for their trial, they were 
released on their own recognisances. The Crown had 
good reason for this piece of moderation, if it was aware 
that twenty-one of the chief nobles of the land, three 
for each of the accused, were ready to become their 
sureties. A wealthy Quaker is said to have "begged 
that he might have the honour of giving security for 
Ken " (Macaulay). 

Bells were rung and bonfires lighted to celebrate 
the temporary release of the prisoners. They found it 
difficult to make their way through the crowds, " the 
people," says Clarendon, " thinking it a blessing to kiss 
any of the Bishops' hands or garments." At Lambeth, 
Lord Lichfield's grenadiers formed a guard of honour 
for the Archbishop. Cartwright, the servile Bishop of 
Chester, was asked for his blessing by a man who, see- 
ing his episcopal dress, took him for one of the seven. 
Discovering his mistake, he told the " Popish dog " to 
take his blessing back again. 

The Bishops refused to pay the feea which were 
demanded by the Lieutenant of the Tower, Sir Edward 
Hales, a Papist ; their detention was illegal, and more- 
over, he had "used them very scurvily" (Evelyn). It 
was reported, to the general indignation, that this 
renegade had dared to threaten his venerable prisoners 
with yet harsher treatment if they should fall into his 
hands again. Such menaces were, however, as the 
Bishops told him, " wasted breath." Public feeling was 
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daily growing deeper and stronger. From all parts of 
the realm came tokens of sympathy and encouragement. 
The Presbyterians of Scotland sent a grateful message 
to the English Bishops. Among the Cornishmen, loyal 
to their " Tre, Pol, and Pen," the name of Trelawney 
called forth a dangerous enthusiasm. So general was 
the excitement, that the Dutch ambassador expected 
an insurrection. 

Seldom has the irony of history produced a stranger 
contrast between the passion of a people and the 
occasion which has aroused it. The angry tide of 
revolution rose under the influence of a few meek and 
venerable divines, nearly all of them men of an immov- 
able loyalty, devoted to the ideal — so remote from 
popular sympathies — of patient and passive suffering. 

The 29th of June was the day of the trial. It was 
St. Peter's day ; and once again the order of the Church 
services brought messages of comfort and good omen. 
The Gospel contained the promise that the gates of hell 
should not prevail against the Church. The Epistle 
told how "Peter was kept in prison, but prayer was 
made without ceasing of the Church unto God for 
him "; and how the Lord sent his angel, and delivered 
him out of the hand of Herod, and from all the 
expectation of the people of the Jews. The Herod in 
this case, however, had no thought of pleasing the 
people. The counsel for the prosecution were able to 
point to the appearance of the Court and its environs, 
in proof of the tendency of the Bishops' action to 
inflame the populace. A vast crowd filled the precincts, 
and the adjoining streets. Westminster Hall was 
thronged. Among the spectators were a large number 
of peers, whose presence cowed the Chief Justice Wright. 
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He looked, it was said, as if they all had halters in 
their pockets, The counsel were unequally matched; 
nearly all lawyers of eminence and character had at 
some time or other refused to stoop to the dishonour- 
able requirements of the Government, and were now 
ranged on the side of the defendants. Among them 
were Sir Robert Sawyer, who had been Ken's neighbour 
at Highclere in the East Woodhay days ; and a young 
barrister who was afterwards famous as Lord Somers. 
Some of the jurors were Nonconformists ; the Bishops' 
advisers wisely refrained from challenging these. The 
charge against the Bishops set forth that they "did vi et 
armis, etc., at Westminster, unlawfully, maliciously, 
seditiously, and scandalously, fabricate, compose, and 
write, under the pretence of a petition, a certain false, 
feigned, pernicious, and seditious libel ; and the same, 
subscribed with their own hands, did in the presence of 
the said lord the King, publish and cause to be published, 
in manifest contempt of the said lord the King, and the 
laws of this kingdom." 

The Crown lawyers had first to prove the writing; 
and this could only be done through the evidence of a 
clerk of the Privy Council who had heard the Bishops 
acknowledge their signatures to the King. Pemberton, 
who had been removed from the Chief Justiceship for 
his honesty and independence, and was now counsel for 
the Bishops, with great boldness insisted on subjecting 
this man to a severe cross-examination, intended to 
show that the confession was drawn from the Bishops 
under a promise from the King that it should not be 
used against them. No express promise could be 
proved ; but the violent attempts made by the Crown 
lawyers to stop the cross-examination produced the 
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impression that they at least had no great confidence in 
the honour of the King. It soon appeared that while 
giving this advantage to their opponents, they had 
gained nothing for their own case. Unable to show 
that a petition drawn up at Lambeth was a libel 
" fabricated " in the county of Middlesex, they had to 
abandon the charge of writing a libel, and content 
themselves with trying to prove its publication in 
Middlesex. Here again they were at a stand. The 
petition was published by being presented to the King ; 
but there was no evidence for this, as the King could 
not be called as a witness. Shouts of laughter arose at 
their discomfiture. The Chief Justice was on the point 
of telling the jury that the case had broken down, when 
a dms ex machind appeared in the shape of Sunderland 
in a sedan-chair. The Lord President had a week 
before declared himself a convert to Rome, and was 
probably the best-hated man in the realm. He was 
able to swear that the Bishops had asked and obtained 
an audience of the King for the purpose of presenting a 
petition. This was reasonable proof that they did 
present it. 

Thus far this case had been fought on purely techni- 
cal issues. The Bishops must have looked on with 
deep dissatisfaction while the prosecution was hindered 
by one obstacle after another from proving in accord- 
ance with rules of law what all the world knew to be 
true. These obstacles were now surmounted ; and 
questions of the utmost importance were brought before 
the Court. The illegality of the dispensing power, the 
right of the subject to petition, the truth of the state- 
ments put forward in the petition of the Bishops ; these 
were the contentions on which the defence was made to 
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rest. The counsel for the defence, encouraged by the 
goodwill of the people and the gravity of the issues, 
played their part with ability and spirit. Pemberton 
distinguished himself by the boldness of his attacks on 
the King's religion. The laws which the King was 
attempting to set aside were of the utmost importance 
to the Church and nation. They were intended to 
defend the nation against " the mischief that had, or 
might, come by false religion in this kingdom, . . . par- 
ticularly to keep out the Romish religion, which is the 
very worst of all religions, a religion no way tolerable 
nor to be endured here/' But the speech which made 
the best impression was the brief address, lasting 
scarcely more than five minutes, in which Somers closed 
the defence, and showed that the petition was neither 
seditious, false, malicious, nor a libel. The bold and 
confident tone of the defence, like the popular excite- 
ment which was displayed in and round the Court, was 
claimed by the Crown lawyers as a proof of the seditious 
tendency of the petition. In summing up, the Lord 
Chief Justice, Wright, and AJUbone, a Roman Catholic, 
refused to deal with the question of the dispensing 
power, but maintained, though with some show of 
moderation, that the petition fell short of the respect 
due to a Sovereign, and was therefore a libel. Holloway 
held that it was no libel, though he also kept clear of 
the dispensing power. Powell boldly dismissed the 
Declaration of Indulgence as a nullity, and insisted that 
such a dispensing power as the King claimed would vest 
all legislative authority in the Crown alone. " That issue, 
gentlemen, I leave to God and to your consciences." 

It was late when the jury retired ; they were locked 
up without food or drink, and watched all night. Early 
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in the morning Michael Arnold, the King's brewer, was 
alone holding out against an acquittal. Austin, the 
largest and stoutest of the party, declared that he would 
be reduced to the size of a tobacco-pipe before he would 
consent to convict ; and Arnold sorrowfully made up his 
mind to brew no more for the King. At ten the Court 
met, and the foreman, Sir Roger Langley, pronounced 
the verdict " Not guilty." There and then, says Clar- 
endon, arose " a wonderful shout, that one would have 
thought the hall had cracked." From " Rufus' roaring 
hall " the glad tidings spread apace, with hurrahs and 
peals of bells and din of gunpowder, through the city 
and out into the country beyond. " Never," the Nuncio 
was told, " within the memory of man, had there been 
such shouts and such tears of joy as on that day." 

Everywhere the churches were open, and were filled 
with excited crowds. The Bishops themselves escaped 
for a while into the chapel at Whitehall, and offered 
thanks to their Deliverer. They then made their way 
as quietly as possible to their homes ; though James 
accuses them of " heightening the discontent by all their 
little artifices. . . . The people falling on their knees in 
mighty crowds to aske their blessing, they cry'd out to 
them, ' Keep your religion/ " Ken, whose home was for 
the present the house of his friend Hooper at Lambeth, 
returned in the Archbishop's coach. They went " over 
London Bridge and through Southwark, which took 
them up several hours, as the concourse of people were 
innumerable, the whole way hanging upon the coach, 
and insisting on being blessed by those two prelates." 
So ended what Macaulay calls " the most memorable 
State trial recorded in the British Annals." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REVOLUTION. 

When the world's up, and ev'ry swarm abroad, 
Keep thou thy temper ; mix not with each Clay . . . 
Through all thy Actions, Counsels, and Discourse^ 
Let Mildness and Beligion guide thee out ; 
If truth be thine, what needs a brutish force 1 
But what's not good and just ne'er go about. 

Henry Vaughan. 

To the Duke of Wellington a great victory seemed a 
calamity only less dreadful than a great defeat; and 
some of the seven had undoubtedly a similar feeling 
about the triumph they had gained over the King. 
When the course of events showed how mortal a blow 
they had dealt at his interests, how they had strength- 
ened the hands of the foes of the Crown and the 
Church, they could not but reproach themselves. They 
had acted " in self-defence," " without any evil design " ; * 
but they had acted under the guidance of men whose 
interest in the struggle was of a very different character 
from theirs. It is remarkable that the imprisonment 
in the Tower, the great conspicuous act of confessor- 
ship, resulted not from their maintenance of the laws 
and liberties of Church or realm, but simply from 

1 The Boyal Sufferer. The author, if not Ken himself, shows 
a singular power of entering into Ken's position. 

112 
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the stand they took upon their privileges as peers. 
Regarded as a piece of tactics, nothing could have been 
more effective ; and it may doubtless be justified by St. 
Paul's example in claiming his rights as a Roman 
citizen; yet, looking back at it in the light of the 
sequel, Ken would probably agree with his old comrade, 
Turner of Ely, who regretted it as "an unnecessary 
punctilio of honour in Christian bishops." 

For the present, however, these meek confessors, 
anxiously pursuing a " dim and perilous way " amid the 
perplexities of conflicting duties, were the heroes of 
popular enthusiasm. Their portraits were sold by 
thousands, medals were struck in their honour ; they 
were the seven-branched candlestick, the seven stars, 
"the sweet influences of the Pleiades" which men 
might vainly try to " bind," the Church founded on a 
rock, and able to defy the fates of hell — represented by 
a Jesuit and a monk. Throughout the troubles, the 
soldiers, with perhaps more than the ordinary admir- 
ation for the courage of these chiefs of the Church, had 
shown their reverence for the seven Bishops ; and the 
news of the acquittal had speedily travelled to the 
camp on Hounslow Heath, where it was greeted with 
loud rejoicings. James heard the hurrahs which told 
how thoroughly the popular feeling was shared by the 
troops on whom he relied for support against the 
disaffection of his people. " Do you call that nothing ? " 
he said to Feversham, as if he felt a passing doubt 
whether he would be able in the hour of need to urge 
the last argument of kings. But he quickly regained 
his unreasoning belief in his own power, and muttered 
— not for the first time that day — the vague threat, 
" Taivt jris pour eux" 

I 
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For a brief space there were hopes that he was about 
to give way before the manifest feeling of the nation. 
But that sullen and vindictive spirit had not yet 
learned how to yield. He did not shrink from an 
attempt not much less formidable than the indictment 
of a Whole people. He issued an order to all Arch- 
deacons and diocesan Chancellors to report to the Court 
of High Commission the names of all rectors, vicars, 
and curates who had refused to read the Declaration. 
Whatever the laws and lawyers might say, the clergy 
should learn that there was a tribunal in England 
which, as Barillon said, " would give them no quarter." 

All the time the ground was being mined beneath 
his feet. On June 30, the day of the acquittal of the 
Bishops, a memorial, signed by the chiefs of both the 
great English parties, was dispatched to William of 
Orange, inviting him to appear in arms in defence of 
the liberties of England and the Protestant religion. 
That astute and ambitious Prince had already marked 
the flowing of the tide which was to bear him on to 
fortune. In May, before the occurrence of those events 
which in his Declaration he pretended had induced 
him to draw the sword — before the trial of the Bishops, 
the birth of the Prince of Wales, the importation of the 
Irish troops — he had exclaimed to Dykvelt, " Now or 
never ! " " Aut nunc, aut nunquam." His plans were 
now ripe. The memorial of the English conspirators 
was carried to the Hague by Arthur Herbert, disguised 
as a common sailor, and its immediate result was that 
the prayer for the Prince of Wales ceased to be read in 
the Princess's Chapel. 

Ken seems to have remained some time at Lambeth, 
in the neighbourhood of the Archbishop. Differences 
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and suspicions had disappeared in the presence of 
danger ; and indeed the two men were one in heart. 
The Articles of Instruction to the Clergy which Sancroft 
issued towards the end of July, express their common 
mind, loyal to Church and King, firm and fearless in 
their opposition to Popery. There are some general 
injunctions to such duties as residence, hospitality, 
catechizing, the performance of " the daily office," the 
frequent administration of the Holy Communion. But 
the main part of the Articles deals with questions of 
the hour. " Four times a year at the least " the clergy 
are to preach against "all usurped and foreign juris- 
diction." They are to be watchful against the " Popish 
emissaries," "evening wolves," who, "like the old 
serpent, insidiaTvtur calcaneo, are wont to be most 
troublesome to our people at the end of their lives." 
They are to " have a very tender regard to our brethren, 
the Protestant Dissenters," and "join with us in daily 
fervent prayer to the God of Peace, for the universal 
blessed union of all reformed Churches both at home 
and abroad against our common enemies." 

This longing for union, as far as concerned the 
English Nonconformists, seemed at the time no im- 
practicable dream. The warm and kindly feelings 
between Churchmen and Dissenters which had prevailed 
during the recent crisis gave rise on both sides to hopes 
of a permanent reconciliation. Baxter said of himself 
and many of his brethren that " they would be glad to 
live under godly bishops, and to unite on healing 
terms." Schemes of Comprehension were in the air. 
Archbishop Wake, who, thirty years later, tried to 
arrange an alliance between the Anglican and the 
Gallican Churches, and who had what is called " Home 
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Reunion " very much at heart, defended himself against 
the attacks of his critics by citing the example of 
Archbishop Sancroft. " He stated that the person who 
first concerted this supposed design against our Church 
was the late most reverend Dr. Sancroft, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury" (D'Oyly, Life of Sancroft). 
"The scheme," according to Wake, "was laid out, and 
the several parts of it were committed, not only with 
the approbation, but by the direction of that great 
prelate, to such of our divines as were thought most 
worthy to be intrusted with it." The subject is 
obscure ; and though Wake quotes the petition of the 
seven Bishops as proving that Sancroft had the 
sympathy of his suffragans, there is no evidence that 
any of them had a direct part in the project. Ken, 
whose ideal was the undivided Church before the 
schism between East and West, had a deep desire for 
reunion ; and his sympathies were bounded as little as 
any man's by sectarian limits. "The Church of 
England," he said, " teaches me charity towards those 
who dissent from me." But a zeal for unity can hardly 
pass from the region of prayer and pious aspiration to 
that of " practical politics " without losing much of its 
purity; 1 and the schemes of Comprehension which 
were put forward about the time of the Revolution 
were fraught with danger to the Catholic integrity of 
the English Church. In .1689 the Bill for Union and 
Comprehension, and the scheme of Prayer-book 
revision, were defeated to a large extent by the efforts 

1 Mr. Gladstone writes (Nmettenfh Century, August 1894) — 
<c The very same feelings which will lead a sound mind to welcome 
a solid union will also lead it to eschew an immature and hollow 
one," 
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of the Nonjurors. Ken himself would feel no great 
enthusiasm for what was meant to be in the main a 
mere fighting alliance against Rome, bridging the gulf 
which divided Christians in one direction only to make 
it wider and deeper in another. Still more alien to his 
principles was the " Latitudinarianism " which would 
remove religious divisions by obliterating the outlines 
of theological truth. The Cambridge Platonists, on 
whom, as Burnet says, " men of narrower thoughts and 
fiercer temper " had fastened the odious nickname of 
Latitudinarian, are a proof that broad views of religion 
need not imply any want of spiritual depth and ardour. 
It was the strength and fervour of conviction with which 
these men held to the core of Christianity that made 
them comparatively indifferent to the questions which 
divide Christians. But to Ken all forms of Latitudin- 
arianism are abhorrent. In Edmund the 'proud Enthu- 
siasts' who 'boast of Rappts divine' form part of the 
court of Vertumno, the typical Latitudinarian, ' the Arch- 
Liar,' the pretender to an ' amplitude of spirit ' which 

c To all Religions opens wide the gate, 
Damns none but those who enter at the strait' 

And it cannot be denied that in the Revolution period 
Latitudinarianism had become political rather than 
philosophical, the badge of the secular-minded throng 
who were ready 

* With opposite religions to comply, 
And Christ, for gam or safety, to deny.' 

As the summer proceeded, rumours of William's 
warlike preparations were heard in England, and 
James, though he remained deaf to all warnings, could 
not fail to perceive the growing disaffection. On 
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August 16, the day appointed for receiving the returns 
of those clergy who had not read the Declaration, the 
High Commissioners met to find that their order had 
been treated with universal contempt. Their courage 
was further cooled by "a very honest and handsome 
letter " from Sprat, bishop of Rochester, who refused 
to take part in the proceedings against his brethren, 
and resigned his place on the Commission. The 
Church had proved refractory ; signs of insubordination 
were appearing in the army; and James, distrusting 
his English troops, was mad enough to bring over a 
large body of Popish soldiers from Ireland. Lillibullero, 
a piece of doggerel of which this Irish invasion was the 
theme, was the Marseillaise of the English Revolution ; 
and its author, Thomas Wharton, boasted that he had 
sung a king out of three kingdoms. 

A letter to Lord Weymouth, written by Ken on 
September 1, shows that he had heard rumours of 
coming troubles before he left London, and that he 
was seeking guidance for himself through prayer and 
meditation on God's word. ' I confess I do believe y* 
God is doing some great thing for the good of His 
Church, but, in all probability, some medicinall Chas- 
tisement will goe before, to render us more fitt to 
receive a blessing. I am further persuaded y* God will 
doe y 6 work Himselfe ; so that wee are not to rely on 
y 6 arme of flesh ; but y e true disposition in w° h this 
Church ought now to be is most appositely describ'd in 
y 6 first Lesson for this day, w° h teaches us y* it is not 
Asshur y* shall save us (Hosea xiv. 3), but that all our 
hopes of God's Goodnesse to us & of our own pros- 
perity, y* we shall grow as the Lily, depends on our 
Returning unto the I^ord/ Again, as in the Passion 
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Sunday Sermon, he turns to the prophets of Israel to 
reveal ' the right ways of the Lord ' in a time of political 
perplexity and division. At present the rumoured 
invitation to William of Orange seemed to him like 
the fluttering of the "silly dove," Ephraim, towards 
Egypt or Assyria. ' God of His Infinite mercy give us 
grace to keep y 6 Word of His Patience/ 

At length, before the end of September, James's 
vain security was shattered by a letter from (it is said) 
the King of France himself. In his panic he turned 
to the Church he had wronged and insulted. He 
issued a proclamation promising to preserve inviolable 
the Church of England ; and he summoned several of 
the Bishops to attend him on September 28. Ken 
hastened to London; but at this interview, in the 
absence of the Archbishop through illness, little was 
done. Except the restoration of Compton to his see, 
nothing could be got from James but vague protesta- 
tions of goodwill Ken was bold enough to tell him 
that 'His Majesty's inclinations towards the Church, 
and their duty to him, were sufficiently understood 
before, and would have been equally so if they had not 
stirred one foot out of their dioceses/ 

A few days later, Sancroft obtained from the King 
another audience, and presented a memorial which, 
according to Sprat, was framed on the day on which 
the Declaration of the Prince of Orange was dated, and 
bears a close resemblance to that document. The 
resemblance may be exaggerated ; but if the memorial 
was not "a standard of rebellion," it deserved that 
name better than the more famous petition of the 
seven Bishops. The advice which the Bishops offered, 
as Burnet allows, "with great gravity, and with a 
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courage that recommended them to the whole nation," 
dealt not only with ecclesiastical grievances, but with 
all the chief violations of the liberties of the people. 
They asked the King to restore to the corporations 
"their ancient charters"; to call "a free and regular 
Parliament " ; to fill up the vacant bishoprics and " other 
ecclesiastical promotions in England and Ireland " : 
"and," added Sancroft, "in particular (which I must 
own to be my peculiar boldness, for it is done without 
the privity of my brethren), that you will be graciously 
pleased forthwith to fill the archiepiscopal chair of 
York (which has so long stood empty, and upon which 
a whole province depends), with some very worthy 
person ; for which (pardon me, sir, if I am bold to say) 
you have here now before you a very fair choice." 
They concluded with a prayer that the King might be 
persuaded "to return to the Communion of the Church 
of England." 

The King listened with meekness ; he promised com- 
pliance on some points, and even took steps to fulfil 
his promise. In the following days he granted several 
interviews to the Bishops. Evelyn, who had "oppor- 
tunity of knowing what is doing in the most secret 
recesses of our Church's adversaries," warned Sancroft 
that this was part of a Jesuitical plot to involve the 
Bishops in the suspicion with which the King was 
regarded. Partly perhaps with this design, James 
directed them to draw up prayers against the expected 
invasion. Sancroft skilfully avoided the trap by com- 
posing prayers in such general terms that, according to 
Burnet (it seems rather questionable praise), " even 
those who wished for the Prince might haye joined iq 
them." 
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Een saw James for the last time on October 11, 
when the prayers were approved and ordered to be 
publicly used. He returned to Wells, and there 
awaited the course of events. On October 16 William 
embarked ; he put to sea on the 19th, the ellipsis in 
his ancestral device, "je maintiendray" supplied by the 
words, "the liberties of England and the Protestant 
religion." The voyage began with a favourable breeze ; 
but in a day or two a " Popish " gale from the west 
scattered the ships, and drove them back to Holland. 
On All Saints' Day, however, William was again at 
sea. The wind was now " Protestant " ; blowing fresh 
from the east, it kept Dartmouth and the royal fleet 
imprisoned in the Thames, while it bore the Prince's 
armament briskly down the Channel. On November 
5 the Dutch fleet was in danger of being carried too 
far westward ; but suddenly the wind, variable as Ken's 
Vertumno, seemed sensible of the Protestant associa- 
tions of the day, and shifting to the south brought 
William and his companions into the harbour of 
Torbay. 

Meanwhile the King in his alarm turned once more 
to the Bishops. William's Declaration stated that the 
Prince had been invited by several of the lords spiritual 
and temporal. The Bishops, with the exception of 
Compton, could honestly deny all knowledge of the 
invitation ; Compton stooped to a clever evasion which 
deceived the unwary King. " I am confident," he said, 
" that the rest of the Bishops would as readily answer 
in the negative as myself." James desired them to 
express publicly their "abhorrence" of the Prince's 
enterprise. Sancroft refused ; he had smarted, he said, 
tpo severely ,c for jneddling with matters of state and 
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government." A respectful petition presented by him- 
f self and his brethren had been treated as a seditious 
v libel; and one of his Majesty's judges had endeavoured 
to make the petitioners ridiculous, " alleging that we 
did not write true English, and it was fit we should be 
convicted by Dr. Busby for false grammar." "My 
lord," the King replied rather coolly, " this is querelle 
(TAllemand ; all this is a matter quite out of the way. 
I thought this had been all forgotten." He told the 
Bishops that he was more anxious for a declaration 
from them than from the temporal peers, " because they 
had greater interest with the people." When he was 
told that he could himself make public the denial of 
the Bishops, he replied, pathetically enough, that the 
people would not take his word. "They that could 
believe me guilty of a false son, what will they not 
believe of me ? " 

The progress of the Prince of Orange in the West 
was at first very slow, and the faint-hearted might 
well fear that the wretched tragedy of Monmouth's 
Rebellion was about to be re-enacted on the same 
stage. Once again, too, Ken, in his remote diocese, 
seemed to have found himself in the centre of the 
conflict. But William immeasurably surpassed his 
feeble predecessor at once in caution and in daring, and 
was soon pushing resolutely eastward. On November 
29 Ken wrote to Sancroft that he had heard "the 
Dutch were just coming to Wells." Fearing lest his 
former residence at the Hague and his relations with 
the Princess might raise suspicions of his fidelity to 
James, he withdrew to ' a private village in Wiltshire/ 
probably Poulshot, where his nephew was rector. He 
was 'resolved by God's grace to continue in a firm 
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loyalty to the King, whome God direct and preserve in 
this time of danger/ 

There was abundant ground for suspicion in the 
almost universal treachery of those about the King. 
It is needless to dwell on the shameful and pitiable 
story of his desertion by those whom he trusted most 
and held most dear. His unsuspiciousness, his slowness 
to believe in the falseness of others, if akin to stupidity 
and blindness, had something noble in it too ; and at 
any rate it made each fresh wound a separate pang. 
Churchill's treachery was a cruel blow alike to his 
interests and to his feelings. With Churchill went 
Grafton, James's nephew, who thought to atone for the 
fact that he had " very little conscience " himself, by 
joining "a party which had a great deal." James 
could receive with a smile the , news that " Est-il- 
possible " (Anne's booby husband) had fled ; but he did 
not bear the desertion of Anne herself with the same 
equanimity. " God help me 1 " he cried ; " my own 
children have forsaken me." 

The treachery of James's friends saved England from 
the horrors of civil war, which men not yet old knew 
by experience, and which were brought home to the 
imaginations of all by a proclamation which purported 
to have been issued by William from Sherborne Castle, 
and which denounced vengeance with "no quarter" 
against James's papist counsellors and officers. The 
origin of this atrocious document is still a mystery. 
" Discerning readers,'' says Macaulay, " had no difficulty 
in pronouncing it a forgery"; and such it doubtless 
was. But "discerning readers" are not common at 
such times ; and the proclamation produced, Macaulay 
allows, "an immense effect," The Prince apparently 
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never repudiated it: himself "an honourable man," 
he did not shrink from using the villainy of others. 
" All with me's meet that I can fashion fit," he might 
say with Shakespeare's Edmund. 

He had to do with one who in these arts, though no 
novice, was a mere bungler. With James promises 
and negotiations were now but a feint to gain time. 
He signed writs for a Parliament; he proclaimed a 
general amnesty; he named commissioners to treat 
with William. Meanwhile he was arranging the escape 
of his wife and son to France, and preparing to follow. 
He was never tired of saying that he had learnt from 
his father the danger of concession ; but he had failed 
to learn from the same unhappy example the fatal folly 
of duplicity and faithlessness. For a time his plans 
were deranged by the refusal of Dartmouth to convey 
the Prince of Wales out of the kingdom; but on 
December 9 the Queen and her son escaped to France 
by the aid of the Chevalier de Lauzun ; and two days 
later the capital was astounded by the news that James 
himself had fled. 

Ken remained at Wells, and took no part in the 
Council of Peers who, "in this great and dangerous 
conjuncture," assumed the executive power. Sancroft 
presided at the first meeting, and, with the new Arch- 
bishop of York (Lamplugh) and twenty-seven other 
spiritual and temporal peers, signed an address to the 
Prince of Orange, " who, with so great a kindness to 
these kingdoms, so vast expense, and so much hazard 
to his own person, hath undertaken, by endeavouring 
to procure a free parliament, to rescue us, with as 
little effusion as possible of Christian blood, from the 
imminent dangers of popery and slavery." But Sancroft 
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absented himself from the second sitting of the peers 
on December 14, by which time it was known that 
James was still in England. On reaching the Kentish 
coast, the King had been recognized, roughly handled, 
and placed under arrest. The Lords sent Feversham 
to release him; and on the 16th he reappeared in 
London like a returning ghost, was welcomed with a 
few hollow cheers, and held at Whitehall a reception 
which was attended by Sancroft and several of the 
nobility. 

William scarcely concealed his chagrin. That which 
had caused the severest of loyalists to turn to him was 
the fact that his rival had abandoned his kingdom, and 
flung from him the authority with the duties of a king ; 
and James must be induced if possible to repeat his 
cowardly mistake. The Prince's tactics succeeded ; but 
when on December 18 the King left his capital for ever, 
the royal barge was surrounded with boats filled with 
Dutch soldiers ; Dutch troops had occupied Whitehall ; 
and he was manifestly yielding to what Macaulay calls 
" a system of intimidation." 

On the day of the King's flight, Sancroft wrote to his 
suffragans, requesting them to come to London " with 
all convenient haste." The Advent Ordination and 
the Christmas services detained Ken at Wells ; but he 
reached Lambeth on January 10, and found his brethren 
in earnest consultation. Every variety of plan was 
advocated in London. "There was a Tory party (as 
then so calTd) who were for inviting his Majesty againe 
upon conditions; and there were Republicarians who 
would make the Pr. of Orange like a Statholder" 
(Evelyn). Sancroft, who had gone anxiously into the 
whole question, setting forth in writing the reasons for 
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or against every possible alternative, was for carrying 
on the government in the name of James II., and 
making William Regent or Gustos JRegni. Most of the 
Bishops agreed with him. Ken appears to have drawn 
up, before reaching Lambeth, a paper in the same sense, 
" against deposing, electing, or breaking the succession." 
Every other plan, Sancroft believed, would be found 
" full of flattery at the first, of trouble in the proceed- 
ing, and of confusion at the last." Doubtless that 
description applies perfectly to Sancroft's own proposal, 
which chiefly appealed to the Bishops through its 
appearance of legality, and their desire to " salve their 
oathes " (Evelyn). Perhaps it should be remembered 
that William was not openly a candidate for the Crown. 
His Declaration had been supposed to repudiate such 
a design ; and on December 4, Bentinck had assured 
Clarendon that to say he entertained it was " the most 
wicked insinuation imaginable." 

On January 22, 1689, the Convention which William 
had summoned met at Westminster. Its first act was 
to order a public thanksgiving for the deliverance of 
which the Prince of Orange was " the glorious instru- 
ment, next to God." The prayers were drawn up by 
eleven Bishops, of whom Ken was one, and were free 
from the ambiguity of those which had been composed 
a few weeks earlier at the request of James. " It was 
because Thy compassions failed not, that our Holy 
Reformed Religion was not overwhelmed with Popish 
superstition and idolatry." It is of these prayers that 
Macaulay writes: "An office had been drawn up for 
the occasion by several Bishops, among whom were Ken 
and Sprat. It is perfectly free both from the adulation 
and from the malignity by which each compositions 
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were in that age too often deformed, and sustains, 
better perhaps than any occasional service which has 
been framed during two centuries, a comparison with 
that great model of chaste, lofty, and pathetic eloquence, 
the Book of Common Prayer." 

In spite of the "importunities" of Turner and Ken, 
Sancrofb kept away from the Convention ; possibly he 
had began to feel misgivings about his own plan, yet 
could not bring himself to support any other. Ken, on 
the other hand, was present at every meeting, and 
voted steadily for the Regency, though, unlike his friend 
Turner, he took no part in the debates. He voted, 
however, for the declaration that it was "found by 
experience to be inconsistent with the safety and 
welfare of this Protestant nation to be governed by a 
Popish Prince." Nothing could expose more clearly 
the impracticability of the Regency plan. It was not 
only like proposing to make Oliver Cromwell the 
Regent of Charles II. while the King was on his travels ; 
it was like setting up a dynasty of Cromwells to govern 
England in the name of generation after generation of 
exiled Stuarts. Through the long altercation between 
the two Houses, William looked on, "William the 
Silent," — "very stately, serious, and reserved," as 
Evelyn thought him, though many found fault with 
his " morose temper." But the nature of things fought 
for him ; there was only one way out of the deadlock, 
and the popular voice was clearly on his side. At last 
he cut the knot. He did not mean to be saviour 
of society for nothing ; he would not be Regent ; he 
would not be his wife's gentleman-usher; he even 
countenanced the proposal which roused the generous 
indignation of Burnet, that Mary should be only Queen 
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Consort. The majority of the Peers gave way ; and on 
February 13 " both Houses, assembling in the banquet- 
ing-room at Whitehall," conferred the crown — "the 
crown by Freedom shaped " — upon William and Mary. 
Ken would learn with even deeper distress that on the 
previous evening Mary had come into Whitehall 
"laughing and jolly, as to a wedding, so as to seem 
quite transported" (Evelyn). It has been suggested 
that all this gaiety was assumed ; Maiy was acting a 
part at the bidding of her cold, stern husband. Perhaps 
Evelyn had the truth of the matter : " She seems to be 
of a good nature and that she takes nothing to heart." 



CHAPTER IX. 

REFUSAL TO TAKE THE OATH. 

I am too weak to live by half my conscience ; 
I have no wit to weigh and choose the mean ; 
Life is too short for logic ; what I do 
I must do simply; God alone must judge — 
For God alone shall guide. 

£ingslky, The Saint's Tragedy. 

The sitting of the Lords on February 12 was the last 
Ken ever attended ; and probably the next day, while 
the trumpets and kettledrums were sounding in honour 
of " the new Queene and King " (so Evelyn chose to 
name them), he was already on his way to Wells. The 
shadow of an anxious decision lay before him. On 
February 22 the Convention, having converted itself 
into a Parliament, ordered that after March 1 no 
member should sit in either House without taking the 
oath of allegiance to William and Mary. On March 5 
the oath was tendered to Sancroft and refused by him ; 
his example was followed by Ken, Lake of Chichester, 
Turner of Ely, Frampton of Gloucester, Lloyd of 
Norwich, White of Peterborough, Thomas of Worcester. 
Cartwright of Chester also refused the oath, but, 
creature of James and disloyal Churchman as he was, 
he was never counted among the Nonjuring Bishops. 
Of the Seven who were sent by James to the Tower, 

129 K 
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only two took the oaths to William and Mary, and these 
were men decidedly inferior to the rest in character. 
Trelawney was an active, pushing politician, who 
thought himself ill-rewarded for his services to James 
by the poor bishopric of Bristol, and had begged in 
vain for better preferment. Lloyd of St. Asaph had 
shown Puritan leanings, and under the Commonwealth 
had satisfied the Triers. His character is stained by 
his cowardly silence at the trial of Lord Stafford in the 
days of the Popish Plot, when he knew the truth, and 
could have saved an innocent life. There was point in 
the Jacobite gibe that, in the fiery trial, while the rest 
of the Seven had proved to be fine gold, these two had 
turned out to be " Prince's metal " (a mixture of copper 
and zinc invented by Prince Rupert). 

The Nonjuring Bishops were of course excluded from 
Parliament ; but it was hoped that they would be left 
unmolested in their sees, and that the oath of allegiance 
would not be required of the clergy in general, any 
more than at an ordinary demise of the Crown. Many 
would scruple to take the oaths, who would neverthe- 
less be content to live peaceably under the new regime ; 
and the services of the Anglican clergy to the cause of 
liberty had been so recent and so great, that some 
regard might well have been paid to their prejudices. 
There would have been wisdom as well as kindness in 
a policy of forbearance. Of such oaths the Earl of 
Macclesfield said very sensibly, " he never knew them 
of any use but to make people declare against the 
Government, that would have submitted quietly if they 
had been let alone." Ken, however, did not delude 
himself with hopes. On March 3 he wrote to Lord 
Weymouth : ' If y* Parliament thinke fitt to give us 
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more time, 'tis all y e kindnesse they can doe us, and 
that will be a little respite, but not finally prevent 
y* ruine. God's holy will be done/ Perhaps he fore- 
saw the difficulty about the prayers for the new King 
and Queen, which those who pleaded for forbearance 
seem to have assumed would be read by all. William, 
indeed, could hardly be blamed if he chose to follow the 
example set by Elizabeth in her wholesale deprivation 
of the Bishops who refused to take the oath of Supre- 
macy 1 ; or if he had said with his namesake, the Red 
King, " I will not have a man in my realm who is not 
mine" Yet William himself was willing that those 
who held office in the Church should retain it without 
swearing allegiance ; and it was the vindictive malice 
of the Whigs that forced the clergy to chose between 
submission and deprivation. On April 24 an Act was 
passed requiring all public functionaries, ecclesiastical 
or lay, to take the oath on pain of dismissal. A 
clergyman who had not taken it by August 1 was to be 
suspended ; six months later, if he still refused, he was 
to be deprived. 

Ken's decision was not made without severe pain. 
To give up his diocese, to wound the peace of the 
Church, to separate himself from friends, some of the 
dearest of whom were ready to comply with the new 
Government — all this could not but be painful Of 
actual hesitation I do not think there was much. 2 
Already, on March 15, he writes of himself as ' one who 
is certainly design'd for ruine.' Yet his was not " the 

1 This precedent Macaulay regards as decisive against the 
Nonjurors. Kettle well argues that the Popish Bishops had for- 
feited the allegiance of their flocks by their " heretical doctrines 
and corrupt ministrations." 

8 Macaulay says, he " hesitated long." 
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will like a dividing spear"; and to partisans on both 
sides he perhaps gave the impression of being less 
decided than he really was. He never had been, and 
he never became, one of the violent, uncompromising 
Tories for whom Filmer had summed up the whole 
duty of man. He had no sympathy with the restless 
and unscrupulous plotters who made Nonjuror a name 
of reproach in the next century. He had never ' flown 
so high ' with the doctrines of divine right and passive 
obedience as most of his brethren. In Sancroft's view 
" nothing that the King can do can make him cease to 
be King." Ken would have held himself absolved from 
his allegiance if James were really guilty of one par- 
ticular crime with which he was charged. Nor again 
did Ken go so far as Kettlewell in the moral idealism 
which disregards political conditions as merely external, 
inasmuch as " all the powers of Earth and Hell ore 
never able to rob us " of what is essential in religion, 
and a man can lead a Christian life as well in slavery or 
persecution as in liberty and security. Ken's practice 
and writings alike show his keen interest in just and 
good government, in the outward establishment of 
righteousness and mercy ; and he was probably candid 
or sanguine enough to expect that William's reign 
would bring about an improvement in this respect. 

Yet he always said he " durst not " take the oath. 
This is not the language of a man who is balancing the 
advantages and disadvantages of rival ecclesiastical 
policies. Dr. Luckock believes that " the true key " to 
the position, of the Nonjurors " is the fact that they 
saw looming in the distance the rising cloud of peril 
and danger for the Catholic character of the Church, if 
William were left unchecked to work out his will with 
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regard to it." Whatever may have been the case with 
others, Ken's motives seem to me to have been far more 
simple and personal. Considerations of religion were 
doubtless most weighty in his personal estimate of the 
rival kings. His affection for James was based on that 
conscientiousness, that regard for the things of the spirit, 
which he could discern beneath a mass of perversity 
and inconsistency. His dislike of William was due to 
what he had seen of his contempt for religious reverence 
and order, and, still more, his cynical disregard of moral 
principle. William might be described in a phrase of 
the time which was of wide applicability, as " a good 
Protestant, but a bad Christian "; and Ken might 
think that a sincere and open enemy like James was 
less dangerous to the Church than a champion whose 
latitudinarianism was in his eyes diametrically opposed 
to the spirit of Christ. 

But, after all, his concern was not with the conscience 
of others, but with his own. He had taken the oath of 
allegiance to James ; he ' durst not ' take it to William. 
Polonius' maxim — 

" To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man M — 

is capable of various interpretations, or it would pro- 
bably not have been put into the mouth of Polonius. 
To Ken it seemed that he must be true, not to his 
interests (nor to the supposed interests of the Church), 
not to his sympathies, not even to his judgment, but to 
his word. 1 It was an age of shameless lying ; and in 

1 Newman in 1841, after comparing his position with that of 
Ken {then it was only a question of discipline, now of doctrine), 
writes to R. W. C. : "Is it not our safest course, without looking 
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such an age a good man feels himself constrained to 
come to the aid of outraged honesty, and in this sense 
to be fidei oppugnatae refugium. The duplicity and 
perfidy by which the Revolution was effected deprive 
it, as its historian has himself confessed, 1 of all claim to 
be called a "glorious Revolution." The treachery of 
James's false friends may have shocked Een less (as 
being less unexpected) than the deceit of which 
William was guilty. William's diplomacy, considering 
its reach and scale, was perhaps not morally worse than 
diplomacy in general; though to say that he was 
playing a double game is to do far less than justice to 
the complexity of his schemes. Ken probably knew 
nothing of the papal intrigues, on which the later 
Jacobites dwelt in their attacks on this new William 
the Conqueror who, like his prototype, had his invading 
banner blessed by the Pope. Nor can he have been 
fully aware of the " superlative deceit " 2 with which he 
had hoodwinked James. But he had a high opinion of, 
at least, his public virtue, and believed him capable of 
being what in his Declaration he professed to be, a 
disinterested champion of the cause of Protestantism 
and liberty. The greater, then, was his disappointment 
at finding how empty those professions were. 

The discreditable submission of the great mass of the 
clergy to the new Government would confirm Ken's 
resolve to be true to his word at all costs. Only about 
four hundred refused to take the oaths. Dr. Johnson, 



to consequences, to do simply what we think right day by day % 
Shall we not be sure to go wrong, if we attempt to trace by 
anticipation the course of Divine Providence 1 " 

1 See Macaulay's Essay on Hallam. 

s The expression is Lord Wolseley's (Life of Marlborough). 
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who speaks of the attitude of the Nonjurors as " the 
perverseness of integrity" {Life of Fenton), declared 
that he " never knew a nonjuror who could reason." * 
On Tory principles the power of " reasoning " led the 
majority of the clergy to " those profligate sophisms 
which are called Jesuitical, and which are commonly 
reckoned among the peculiar sins of Popery, but which 
in fact are everywhere the anodynes employed by minds 
rather subtle than strong, to quiet those internal 
twinges which they cannot but feel, and which they 
will not obey " (Macaulay, Essay on JSallam). In this 
sense Ken certainly "could not reason"; and his 
conduct must be set down by the Whig historian to 
" morbid scrupulosity." At a time when the many 
seemed to act on the assumption expressed in Ken's 
own indignant sarcasm — 

' God could not damn articulated air,' 

the few may be pardoned for even an exaggerated 
regard to the oath they had sworn. 

There was another consideration of a yet more 
personal nature, which, one cannot doubt, weighed 
much with Ken and with some of those who acted with 
him in the two great crises of his life. The Seven 
Bishops, by their resistance to James's arbitrary com- 
mand, had been the main instruments of his downfall, 
to the bitter regret of most of them, of none more than 
Ken. He had been constrained by his sense of duty to 
inflict this mortal blow upon his friend : could he now 
commit an act from which his conscience shrank, in 
order to retain his place in the Church, or perhaps to 

1 On another occasion he made an exception in favour of 
Charles Leslie, 
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climb over the ruin he had made to such higher pre- 
ferment as might be anticipated for one who had been 
Chaplain to the Queen, and was still regarded by her 
with reverent affection? The thing was impossible. 
Even from a less personal point of view than his we 
may rejoice that some at least who helped to bring 
about our Revolution should be above suspicion of 
interested motives, and in a corrupt age should have 
kept themselves pure. The world is at all times best 
served by men of whom the world is not worthy. 

There was, however, a brief period, apparently in 
April or May, during which Ken was in uncertainty, 
and was actually " on the point of taking the oath." 
He " was about this time confidently assured " (' with 
all imaginable assurance/ is his own expression) " that 
King James had by some special instrument made over 
the Kingdom of Ireland to the French King." 1 By 
such an act of treachery James, he held, would have 
forfeited all claim to the allegiance of his subjects ; and 
he was prepared, if the report should prove true, to 
swear fealty to William. He actually prepared a 
pastoral letter to justify his conduct to his flock, in case 
he should so act. Fitzwilliam, to whom he wrote, 
supposed him to be " fluctuating " out of " consideration 
of the Church's peace." On Ascension Day (May 9) 
Turner wrote to the Archbishop that Ken proposed to 
come to London to consult with them ; and adds, " I 
must needs say the sooner wee meet our Brother of 
B. & W. the better ; for I must no longer in duty con- 
ceale it from your Grace (though I beseech you to keep 

1 Hawkins. Macaulay states this, on the evidence of Bonre- 
paux, as James's actual intention in 1687 — " en sorte que tous ses 
sujets catholiques j puissent avoir un asile assure*/' 
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it in terms of a secret), that this very, good man is, I 
feare, warping from us, and the true interest of the 
Church, towards a compliance with the new govern- 
ment. I receiv'd an honest letter from him, and a 
friendly one, wherein he argues wrong, to my under- 
standing, but promises and protests hee will keep him- 
self disengaged till he debates things over again with 
us, and that he was coming upp for that purpose." He 
concludes, "I apprehend your Parson of Lambeth 
[Hooper had taken the oaths] has superfin'd upon our 
Brother of B. & W., and if hee lodges againe at his 
house, I doubt the consequence." This inclines one to 
think that there had been an earlier visit to London, 
at which took place the scene which Hawkins narrates 
as follows : " Whilst he stayed in town, and lodged with 
his old friend Dr. Hooper . . . who had daily and 
earnestly discoursed him on the subject of compliance 
with the Oath, he at last used these expressions to him : 
I question not but that you, and several others, have 
taken the Oaths with as good a conscience as myself 
shall refuse them; and sometimes you have almost 
persuaded me to comply by the arguments you have 
used; but I beg you to urge them no further; for 
should I be persuaded to comply, and after see reason 
to repent, you would make me the most miserable man 
in the world." Hoopers daughter, speaking of the 
same occasion says : " On parting one night to go to 
bed, the Bishop seemed so well satisfied with the 
arguments Dr. Hooper urged to him, that he was 
inclined to take the Oaths ; " but — upon the reply just 
quoted — " the Doctor said he would never mention the 
subject any more to him, for God forbid he should take 
them." I suspect that Hooper mistook Ken's humble 
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deference and gentleness towards his tenderly loved 
friend for irresolution. Ken himself in his letter to 
Burnet speaks of the report about Ireland as the only 
thing which had caused him to waver. That, he owns, 
' would be an inducement to comply ; but when I came 
to town, I found it was false ; and without being 
influenced by any one, or making any words of it, I 
burnt my paper [the pastoral letter] and adher'd to 
my former opinion.' 

Apart from this matter, Ken's tenderness towards 
those who took the oaths was what chiefly exposed him 
to the suspicions of extreme men. Henry Dodwell, 
Camden Professor at Oxford, wrote to him sharply. 
" That great Lay Dictator," as Frampton called him, 
regarded himself as holding a general commission to 
castigate the errors of his fellow-mortals, especially the 
Bishops and clergy of the Church of England. Ken's 
replies may be quoted as examples of the working of 
nature and grace in a saintly spirit. 

" Man is no star, but a quick coal 
Of mortal fire" (Herbert). 

' All glory be to God. 

' Sir, — I was surprised to receive a letter from you, 
having not had y* favour for many years, but y* letter 
itselfe did much more surprise me. You are pleased to 
accuse me of fluctuating, & by y* meanes, of being 
accessory to very many & great sinnes in others, of 
scandall & perjury & y 6 like, and in a very few lines 
you inculcate y 6 prevalence of flesh & blood on me, four 
severall times one after another. I conceive that 
common kindnesse & equity should have inclined you 
to have sent to me to know whether y 6 reports you 
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heard of me were true, before you laid so great a load 
on me. If there had been ground for them, & I had 
been falling, you should have endeavoured to restore 
me w th y 6 spirit of meekness. If I had actually fallen, 
I do not apprehend I should have deserved such odious 
imputations. If I did, I must have condemned a great 
many wise & good & conscientious men who have 
allready complyd, w * 1 dare not doe. So y* upon the 
whole, though I perswaded myselfe your letter was well 
intended, yett it was so worded, y* it rather causelessly 
grieved than convinced me. God of his iustice & good- 
nesse give us grace, in this and all other difficultys, to 
keepe a conscience void of offence. 

Good S r , 
Your very affectionate Friend, 

Tho. Bath & Wells/ 

'MayUth, 1689.' 

To a second letter Ken replied as follows — 

' All glory be to God. 

' S r , — Your letter followed me into y e country, in w** 
you expresse so reall a kindnesse & hearty concerne for 
me, y* I think myselfe bound to returne you my hearty 
acknowledgments for them, & I doe withall beg your 
pardon for my last, w° h I had much rather doe than 
endeavour to justify it. The very trueth is, when your 
letter came to my hands I was sick, & my indisposition 
was y e more inflamed by finding myselfe so vehemently 
assaulted & suspected by boeth sides, & my distemper 
governed my style. ... I am now & allwayes was of 
your opinion in y 6 maine, & so I am like to continue, 
unlesse things change to y* degree y* I may lawfully 
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change allso ; onely in one thing I cannot go so far as 
you seeme to doe, in condemning those who are of 
another perswasion, because I thinke there are more 
degrees of excusability in what they have done than 
perhaps you will admit. God of his infinite goodnesse 
blesse & prosper all your labours of love for His Church. 

Good S r , 
Your truely affectionate Friend, 

T. Bath & Wells/ 

'June 12,1689.' 

Like Antigone, he could make common cause with 
his friends, not in their hatred, but only in their 
love. He would not condemn those who took the other 
side. Like Antigone, too, in the conflict between per- 
sonal and public duty, he showed himself more strongly 
moved by the former. Yet he had a high idea of the 
responsibility of rulers, and of the working of God in 
history and politics. In Edmund he writes — 

( God is the King of kings, and God alone 
Gives Princes the possession of the Throne ; 
And when they violate that mighty Trust, 
Their Majesty He levels with the dust.' 

It has been urged 1 that there could hardly be a 
clearer intervention of God to dethrone an unworthy 
king than in the bloodless overthrow of James II. 
The thought must have suggested itself to Ken ; and it 
may account for the tone of dejection and even bitter- 
ness with which he sometimes speaks of his position. 
Burnet, who seems to have acted as commissary in his 
diocese between his suspension and deprivation, took 
occasion to urge him to reconsider his decision for the 

1 Maurice, Kingdom of Christ. 
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sake of the Church ; but added, with strange want of 
tact as well as gross injustice, that his former change of 
mind had given " great advantages to those who were 
so severe as to say that there was something else than 
conscience at the bottom." Ken's reply shows warm 
resentment, and also, I think, a somewhat piteous sense 
that all things are against him. ' If your Lordship 
gives credit to the many misrepresentations which are 
made of me, and which I, being so used to, can easily 
disregard, you may naturally enough be in pain for me : 
for to see one of your brethren throwing himself head- 
long into a wilful deprivation, not only of honour and of 
income, but of a good conscience also, are particulars, 
out of which may be framed an idea very deplorable. 
... I perceive that, after we have been sufficiently 
ridiculed, the last mortal stab design'd to be given us, 
is, to expose us to the world for men of no conscience : 
and if God is pleased to permit it, His most holy will 
be done ; though what that particular passion of corrupt 
nature is, which lies at the bottom, and which we 
gratify, in losing all we have, will be hard to determine.' 
After all, the path he had chosen was a narrow way, 
and so the more likely to be (in Newman's sense) the 
" safest course." The glare of success which attracts the 
insect swarms of 

' giddy Spirits whirl'd 
Antarctick to the Cross, but tow'rds the world,' 

is to the saint a beacon marking perilous rocks. 

The Nonjuring schism, once in existence, had to 
justify itself controversially ; and certain principles and 
lines of action came to be regarded as common to all 
who were thrown together by refusing to swear allegi- 
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ance to William and Mary. But the differences of 
spirit and even of principle among them were from the 
first very great, and resulted eventually in a difference 
of policy. To some the doctrine of Divine Right and 
Passive Obedience was not only, as Lake of Chichester 
said on his death-bed, " the distinguishing character of 
the Church of England/' but a fundamental part of 
Christianity itself. Those who rejected it, and accepted 
the " diabolical principles of resistance to Government 
in Church and State," cut themselves off by this very 
fact from the Catholic Church. The more moderate 
and learned men of the party took a different line. 
They felt keenly the reproach that they were separat- 
ing from the National Church for the sake of a merely 
political principle ; and they threw back the charge of 
schism on those who intruded into dioceses of which 
Nonjuring Bishops had been uncanonically deprived. 
But some of them were content to justify their own 
action, and did not care to attack others. Ken, though 
he speaks with much bitterness of the successor 
intruded into his see, lived after his expulsion as 
the loved and honoured guest of one who had taken 
the oaths ; while another (Hooper) continued to be the 
dearest of his friends. In the interval before his depriv- 
ation he gave to Jurors the only four benefices to which 
he had the presentation. ' If any came to discourse 
with me about taking the Oath/ he writes to Burnet, 
' I usually told them, I durst not take it myself. I told 
them my reasons, if they urged me to it, and were of 
my own Diocese ; and then remitted them to their 
study, and prayers for farther directions/ His own 
action was the affair of his own conscience. " To thine 
own self be true;" "je mourrai seul;" — there are 
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times when man's whole wisdom seems to centre in 
such considerations as these. To men like Ken and 
Kettle well their lonely way was a way of the Cross. It 
was most consonant, if not with a wise Church policy, 
at least with what Kettlewell calls " that meek, that 
charitable, gentle, quiet thing, Religion." 

The Church of England doubtless suffered from the 
loss of men of this stamp, men capable of a romantic 
and self-sacrificing loyalty to principle; and to their 
exclusion from the active service of the Church may be 
set down much of the irreligion and materialism of the 
eighteenth century, much of the deadness of the Church 
herself. But the Nonjurors can hardly be blamed for 
this. Nor, on the other hand, was the example of their 
self-denial wholly thrown away. To this it may have 
been in some measure due that the National Church was 
not utterly trodden down by the " hungry generations " 
of time-servers and place-hunters, 'state-changelings/ 
as Ken calls them, who were so prominent among the 
Anglo-Hanoverian clergy. Much of the evil was en- 
gendered by the long and miserable controversy to 
which the action of the Nonjurors gave rise, and the 
low ground which the defenders of the Establishment 
had to take. Warburton, no friend to the Nonjurors, 
admits that their antagonists, "under the professed 
design of confuting and decrying the usurpations of a 
popish hierarchy, virtually deprived the Church of every 
power and privilege, which, as a simple society, she had 
a claim to ; and upon the matter, delivered her gagged 
and bound, as the rebel creature of the State." x 

On one point of practice — again a matter of ' articu- 
lated air ' — Ken was at one with his party. He could 
1 Quoted in Keble's Occasional Pages, p. 123. 
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not join in the prayers for William and Mary, and this 
kept him from the Church Services. If he did not go 
so far as Sancroft, who said that Nonjurors attending 
Church " would need the absolution at the end, as well 
as at the beginning of the service," he could not over- 
come his own repugnance to the "immoral prayers." 
In this he was less liberal than Frampton of 
Gloucester, who was otherwise the most likeininded 
with him of all the Nonjuring Bishops. At Standish, 
after his retirement, the Bishop not only " went to the 
publick prayers of the Church," but often himself " read 
the prayers, omitting the names of the Royal family, 
and constantly preached to his Parish from the Pew " 
(Evans, Life of Frampton). He said to Lord Berkeley : 
" Some things there are now in the Church I do not 
joyn with, nor can ; yet upon Sundays and holy days I 
go thither; every body knows my dissent, and if I 
cannot have the service so compleat as I would, I joyn 
heartily in what I can." The Queen, says his bio- 
grapher, "had such a value for Bishops Kenn and 
Frampton, that she would have been glad to have had 
them at any rate. And when she saw they would not 
comply, she said she knew they affected Martyrdome, 
and could doubtless bear it, but she would disappoint 
them both." * It is delightful to see Sancroft's affection 
for the loveable old man, " the same honest he still, the 
facetious, merry, witty, contented Robert of Gloster," of 
whom he writes later : " Our good brother of Gloster is 
as cheerful under persecution as the birds that sing 
sweetest in winter." 

1 According to Macaulay, William said this of DodwelL It 
was a good phrase, and may well have done duty more than once. 



CHAPTER X. 

DEPRIVATION. 

No weed on ocean's bosom cast, 
Borne by its never-resting foam 
This way and that, without a home, 

Till flung on some bleak shore at last : 

But thou the lotus, which above 

Swayed here and there by wind and tide, 
Yet still below doth fixed abide, 

Fast rooted in the eternal Love. — R. C. Trench. 

The thin ranks of the Nonjurors were further thinned 
before the year was out. Thomas of Worcester died 
in June 1689, and Lake of Chichester two months 
later, both protesting their steadfast loyalty to James. 
Lake's death gave additional solemnity to his often 
quoted words, that the day of death and the day of 
Judgment were not less certain than the first of August 
and the first of February, the days of suspension and 
deprivation. 

As the time drew on, the hostility which Churchmen 
bore to the new Government was strengthened. Now 
that the tyranny was overpast, and the common danger 
removed, the old enmity between Church and Dissent 
had rapidly revived ; and the policy of the Dutch King 
and his Scotch chaplain was suspected of a Presbyterian 
bias. The imposition of the oath on the English clergy 

145 l 
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was " thought to have ben driven on by the Presby- 
terians, our new governors " (Evelyn), who were at the 
same time held responsible for the sufferings of the 
Episcopalian clergy in Scotland. There, the anti-pre- 
latical zeal of the Covenanters of the West had broken 
out in the Christmas sport of "rabbling the ministers"; 
and some two hundred parish priests had been cruelly 
outraged and driven from their parsonages. William 
did, perhaps, as much as could reasonably be expected 
of a revolutionary leader to restrain his friends and to 
protect his foes, for the Scottish Episcopalians were 
Jacobite almost to a man. The ball which had been 
started by the Western Whigs was kept rolling by 
Parliament The Claim of Right, which accompanied 
the offer of the Crown to William and Mary, declared 
that prelacy was an insupportable burden; and after 
the hopes of the Scottish Jacobites had risen to break 
and fall in the fatal victory of Killiecrankie, Episcopacy 
was formally abolished, 1 and those parishes from which 
the curates had been driven by violence were declared 
vacant. The dispossessed clergy made known their 
wrongs in England, and excited much commiseration. 
In his letter to Burnet, Ken shows his own warm in- 
terest in their fate, and hints that the new Bishop of 
Salisbury might do something to help them. ' I 
heartily join with your Lordship in your desires for 
the peace of this Church [of England] ; and I shall 
conceive great hopes that God will have compassion on 
her, if I see that she compassionates and supports her 

1 The Estates refused to pass a Toleration Act ; so that, while in 
England Dissenters were protected by the law, in Scotland those 
who would not submit to the dominant system were left to the 
moderation of their foes. 
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sister of Scotland. I beseech Qod to make you an 
instrument to promote that peace and that charity ; I 
myself can only contribute to it by my prayers, and by 
my deprecations, against schism, and against sacrilege.' 
About the same time Churchmen were alarmed by 
a new attempt to conciliate Nonconformists by remodel- 
ling the Church of England. A Comprehension Bill 
had been introduced into the Convention Parliament 
side by side with the Toleration Bill ; but the Commons 
had declined to meddle with the subject, and, to Burnet's 
disgust, had asked the King to refer it to Convocation. 
A committee was appointed to prepare proposals for the 
revision of the Liturgy and Canons. Tillotson, who 
was the leading spirit, drew up a paper of " Concessions 
which would probably be made by the Church of Eng- 
land for the union of Protestants." Ceremonies were 
to be made indifferent; "Minister" was to be sub- 
stituted for "Priest/' " Lord's-day " for Sunday; and 
so on. The Orders of foreign Reformed Churches were 
to be recognized ; and those who had received Presby- 
terian ordination at home were to be only conditionally 
reordained. Newman wrote in 1834 that " the inno- 
vations contemplated " were " such as would literally 
have been fatal to us as a Church, such as cannot be 
contemplated by any Churchman without indignation 
and affright." Some of the proposals might not in 
themselves be objectionable to High Churchmen. Ken, 
who looked back regretfully to the unbroken unity of 
East and West, and those Nonjurors who in 1717 
laboured for reunion with the Orthodox Church, would 
look sympathetically on a suggestion respecting the 
FiHoqite clause in the Nicene Creed. "It is humbly 
submitted to the Convocation whether a note ought 
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not here to be added with relation to the Greek Church, 
in order to maintaining Catholic Communion." And it 
is remarkable that while the Commissioners were " gen- 
erally willing to admit infants into the Church without 
sponsors and without the sign of the Cross/' they 
" steadily refused to soften down or explain away those 
words which, to all minds not sophisticated, appear 
to assert the regenerating virtue of the sacrament" 
(Macaulay.) One improvement it is difficult to con- 
template without a shudder. The Collects were handed 
over to Patrick to be " beautified," " with enlargements 
to render them more sensible and affecting." 1 

At a later time Burnet was disposed to be thankful 
that these proposals had fallen through. If they had 
been adopted, a great advantage would have been given 
to the Nonjurors, who would be able to boast that they 
" still stuck to the ancient Church of England." With 
a disinterestedness, however, which did them honour, 
they exerted themselves against the proposed changes ; 
and the elections to Convocation resulted in the return 
of a Lower House strongly opposed to revision. 

In January 1690, as the time of grace was running 
out, Ken was in London with some of his brethren in 
consultation with Clarendon as to their future course. 
Attempts had been made in Convocation, and by means 
of petitions in the various dioceses, to avert from the 
Church the calamity of their expulsion. No com- 
promise, tolerable to both parties, could however be 
suggested. Still, the Government was forbearing. The 
first of February passed, and the penalty was not en- 

1 Of Patrick, Macaulay says, that " whether he was or was not 
qualified to make the Collects better, no man that ever lived was 
more competent to make them longer." 
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forced. Sancroft remained at Lambeth, maintaining 
" the same attendance and splendour of establishment 
which he had formerly done " (D'Oyly) ; and Ken was 
left unmolested at Wells. William's magnanimity was 
not impolitic. It has sometimes been found that the 
constancy which could once endure the prospect of 
imminent suffering, has given way after a reprieve; 
and so it happened now. 

Sherlock, Master of the Temple, had borne himself 
as one of the staunchest of the Nonjurors, and had 
upheld the doctrine of non-resistance in its most ex- 
travagant form. The first of February came, and he 
did not flinch. But later in the year he accepted the 
Deanery of St. Paul's. 

In 1606 Convocation had adopted Bishop Overall's 
Convocation Book, which insisted on obedience to a 
de facto ruler — tyrant, usurper, foreign conqueror, it 
mattered not — as an absolute Christian duty. James 
I. was indignant at the doctrine, which, he said, gave 
to tyranny and wrong the authority of God. 

This treatise, Sancroft, with strange imprudence, 
dragged into light ; and it was published as a defence 
of Nonjuring principles in 1690. Sherlock professed 
to have been convinced by Bishop Overall that it was 
his duty to transfer his allegiance to William, who was 
King by "Providential possession"; and the feeling 
that they had feathered their adversary's shaft no doubt 
helps to account for the venom with which the Jacobites 
attacked the renegade. He had yielded to the " perse- 
cution of the curtain-lectures " of Mrs. Sherlock ; but 
he had waited, in conformity with his own despicable 
principle, till " heretic Fortune " had smiled on William 
at the Boyne. The abuse which was poured upon 
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Sherlock delighted the Whigs hardly less than his 
apostasy, which caused consternation among the Non- 
jurors, and increased the suspicion with which they 
already regarded one another. 

The leniency of the Government was unpalatable to 
their Whig supporters, who regarded vengeance as one 
of the most precious fruits of victory, and who were 
excited to fury by the anxious and menacing state of 
affairs in 1690. Things were going so ill in Ireland, 
that William resolved to conduct the war in person; 
and the 12th of March was to be kept as a day of 
humiliation and of intercession for his success. A 
form of prayer was issued by authority; but at the 
same time 10,000 copies of a Jacobite Liturgy were 
scattered by some secret agency throughout the king- 
dom. It appears to have been mainly compiled or 
clumsily adapted from prayers used by the Royalists 
in the time of Cromwell. 1 Allusions, the original 
point of which was lost, seemed to convey insinua- 
tions designedly dark, or the suggestion of mysterious 
crimes. 

The Liturgy attracted little notice at the time ; but 
a few months later an anonymous writer made it the 
ground of a savage attack on the Nonjuring Bishops. 
On June 30, the day before the Battle of the Boyne, 
De Tourville defeated the English and Dutch fleets off 

1 There is a prayer " that we may no longer be without King, 
without priest, and without God in the world." Lord Macaulay 
says in his " heightened and telling " way, " No more mendacious, 
more malignant, or more impious lampoon was ever penned." 
Mr. Lathbury's discovery of the source of these prayers somewhat 
turns the edge of this rhetoric. Dean Plumptre suggests that 
the publication in 1690 was the work of an agent provocateur, 
such as Hugh Speke, who wished to rouse popular feeling against 
the nonjuring clergy. 
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Beachy Head ; the French were masters of the Channel, 
an invasion was expected, and the nation was beside 
itself with alarm. Then appeared " A Modest Enquiry 
into the present disasters ; and who they are that 
brought the French fleet into the English Channel 
describ , d. ,, The writer was a bitter foe of the Church 
as a whole, and accused the clergy who had taken the 
oaths of "cheating the world with ridiculous and 
foolish distinctions, and playing fast and loose with 
Almighty God." But the Nonjuring Bishops, "the 
reverend Club of Lambeth," " the (Ecumenick Council," 
" the Holy Jacobite Club," — he denounced as traitors 
intriguing with the French King for the subjection of 
their country. He affected surprise that they had not 
been dealt with as the mob that massacred the brothers 
De Witt had dealt with other enemies of William of 
Orange. "It is a wonder that the English nation 
have not in their fury De Witted some of these men." 
Ken was singled out for special insult as " one fellow 
that ate King William's bread/' " one of whose arts 
was to persuade silly old women to tell down their 
dust for carrying on so pious a work " as the humilia- 
tion of England. These incentives were not without 
effect. Lloyd of Norwich was "allarummed by the 
rabble " at his London house, and had some difficulty 
in escaping "the bloudy fangs of cruell saints and 
scoundrells." 

The libelled Bishops put forth a public denial of 
the charges of the Modest Enquiry, which they described 
as "malicious calumnies and diabolical inventions." 
" Solemnly, as in the presence of God," they declared 
themselves " innocent of them all." " We are so far 
from being the authors and abettors of England's 
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miseries (whatever the spirit of lying and calumny 
may vent against us) that we do, and shall to our 
dying hour, heartily and incessantly pray for the peace, 
prosperity and glory of England ; and shall always, by 
God's grace, make it our daily practice to study to be 
quiet, to bear our cross patiently, and to seek the good 
of our native country. Who the author of this libel is 
we know not ; but whoever he is, we desire, as our 
Lord hath taught us, to return him good for evil : he 
barbarously endeavours to raise in the whole English 
nation such a fury as may end in De Witting us (a 
bloody word, but too well understood !) But we 
recommend him to the Divine mercy, humbly beseech- 
ing God to forgive him." They declared themselves 
ready once again to sacrifice all " to prevent Popery, 
and the arbitrary power of France, from coming upon 
us, and prevailing over us; the persecution of our 
Protestant brethren there being still fresh in our 
memories." The Bishops were refused a licence to 
publish their vindication, apparently because they had 
" subscribed episcopally." Sancroft complains, " When 
a bloody rabble were (in print) encouraged to tear us 
in pieces, there was no more notice taken of it, than if 
the country people had been getting together to dis- 
patch a wolfe or a mad dog ; and the Gov* were so far 
from protecting us, y* they would not suffer us to defend 
ourselves." Two years before, these men had been the 
idols of the multitude ; such changes were a feature of 
the times. Duke, a versifier of the day, wrote — in 
anticipation of Keble — " Hosannah first, and after 
crucify ; " and William makes exactly the same reflec- 
tion on the shifting gusts of popular passion. 

In 1690 Mary was allowed to attempt an arrangement 
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with the Nonjuring Bishops. The Earl of Rochester, 
who stood high in the confidence of all Churchmen, was 
commissioned to find out " whether, if Parliament could 
be brought to dispense with their taking the oaths, 
they would go on, and do their functions, ordain, con- 
firm, assist at prayers and sacraments, give institutions, 
and visit their dioceses " (Burnet). Ken had too much 
of the spirit of peace to treat such an offer with con- 
tempt, 1 though he felt strongly the difficulty about 
the State prayers. But he would not dissociate himself 
from his brethren, and Sancroft was now under the 
influence of Turner and Lloyd, who would hear of no 
compromise. Rochester had to report that " the Bishops 
would answer nothing, and promise nothing, only he 
believed they would be quiet." 

Even this was more than could be safely undertaken 
for some of the " wilder comrades " among the Nonjurors. 
At the close of this troubled year, events were happen- 
ing in which a life-long friendship gave Ken a deep 
personal concern. Francis Turner was involved, along 
with Clarendon, Dartmouth and others, in a plot to 
restore James. " They wished," James says, " to restore 
him without the assistance of France. . . . They were 
afraid of a conquest." The plot indeed was a peculiar 
one ; apart from Penn, who, if Preston's bare assertion 
is to be trusted, was engaged in it, it might be called a 
Church of England plot. James thus describes the 
terms offered him by the conspirators : " They per- 
mitted him to live a Catholic in devotion, but to reign 
as a Protestant in government ; that the utmost that 
could be expected for the Papists, was a legal liberty 
of conscience : that the power must be placed in the 

1 Anderdon says, "had Ken's moderate counsels prevailed, this 
proposal would have been accepted." 
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hands of Protestants, who were two hundred to one ; 
that the King of France should engage his word to 
assist him only as a friend." Lord Preston and Ashton, 
— "a man," says Ranke, "steeped in Episcopalian 
loyalism " — were arrested at sea on their way to France 
with these conditions, and were condemned to death. 
Ashton suffered manfully. Preston saved a miserable 
life by betraying his associates. Turner's guilt does 
not, however, rest only on the word of a traitor. 
Caermarthen's police had seized letters of his addressed 
to the exiled King and Queen under the name of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bidding, which are not only conclusive as 
regards Turner himself, but would seem to incriminate 
Sancroft, and the rest of the Nonjuring Bishops. " I 
wrote," he says, " my elder brother's sentiments as well 
as my own, and the rest of the family, though lessened 
in number." Probably in his zeal he exaggerated and 
misrepresented the goodwill which the Nonjurors cer- 
tainly bore towards the King over the water. 

Turner himself fled from the country, and entered 
upon a life of plots, escapes, and concealments. Dart- 
mouth, in whose fate also Ken was interested, was 
sent to the Tower, where in a few months he died. 
With the cold magnanimity which characterized him, 
William refused to follow up the indications given by 
Turner's letters against the Bishops. But he determined 
that the cup was full, and that their successors must 
be appointed at once. They were told, however, that 
they might retain part of their revenues, if they would 
publicly declare themselves innocent of the conspiracy. 
Still sore at the treatment their recent vindication had 
received, they refused to do anything. "Should we 
fall a-declaring and purging ourselves," wrote Sancroft, 
in a sentence of which Dr. Busby would certainly not 
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have approved, "men and angels will hardly be able 
to pen anything that will not be liable to a hundred 
cavills, and in fine prove a snare to us." In April 
1691 the Bishops were formally deprived, and their 
successors announced. Tillotson was made primate on 
April 23. In the case of Ken there was a longer 
delay. His see was offered to Beveridge; but Beveridge, 
himself a "great reviver and restorer of primitive 
piety," shrank from accepting a see which was not 
canonically vacant, and went to Sancroft to ask his 
advice. " The Abp. told him, tho' he should give it, 
he believed he would not take it; the Dr. said he 
would ; Why then, says the Abp. when they come to 
aske, say Nolo, and say it from the heart. . . . The 
Dr. seemed to deliberate" (Evelyn). He deliberated 
three weeks, and then followed Sancroft's advice. His 
refusal angered William, and it was not till the reign 
of Anne that he was made Bishop. Indeed that refusal 
seemed to friends, as to foes, to confirm the contention 
of the extreme Nonjurors. A supporter of the Govern- 
ment urged that if Ken was not lawfully deposed, " the 
whole Church of England now establish'd by law is 
Schismatical." " And thus we have no Church, or only 
a Schismatical Church, as well as no King ; and all 

that Dr. B has got by refusing a Bishoprick, is to 

prove himself a Schismatick, if he live in Communion ; 
or to make a Schism, if he separate from it " {Letter 
out of the Country). Such is ecclesiastical logic ! The 
times were difficult and anxious, when a man could not 
follow the dictates of his conscience without appearing 
to justify inferences like these. The effect produced 
by Beveridge's scruples helps one to understand the 
misgivings and regrets with which Ken had chosen 
his own path. 
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The choice of the Government at length fell on 
Richard Kidder, Dean of Peterborough. ' Dr. Kidder,' 
writes Ken, ' is now said to be my successour, or rather 
supplanter. He is a person of whom I have no know- 
ledge.' Knowledge confirmed the dislike with which 
he was clearly prepared to regard the intruder. Kidder 
was a Low Churchman ; Ken calls him a ' Latitudinarian 
traditor,' ' a stranger ravaging the flock.' He seems to 
have been unpopular, and afterwards spoke of his 
acceptance of the Bishopric as " a great infelicity." 

Evelyn, after repeating from Sancroft's lips the story 
of his advice to Beveridge, continues : u Bishop Ken, 
who is to be put out, is exceedingly beloved in his 
diocese, and if he and the rest should insist on it, and 
plead their interest as freeholders, 'tis believed there 
would be much difficulty in their case, and it may 
indanger a schisme and much disturbance." Ken, 
however, did not care to dispute the legality of his 
deprivation. In a letter written apparently several 
years later, he denies having called himself ' y* Lawful 
Pastour' after the appointment of Kidder. But he 
had been uncanonically deprived ; and now, ' forc'd 
from his Flock by uncanonick Heat,' he made his public 
protest at Wells ' in y* Mother Church ' of the diocese. 
'I, at y* time, in my Cathedrall, w° h was y 6 proper 
place, from my Pastrall Chaire, publickly asserted my 
Canonicall Right, professing y* I esteem'd myself y e 
Canonicall Pastour of y* Diocese, and y* I would be 
ready on all occasions to performe my Pastorall Duty.' 

" Tis the soldier's master-piece to make a retreat 
well," was Sancroft's comment. He was not surprised 
to hear that Ken's "innocency and courage were so 
bold as to appear openly," but he was surprised "that 
he did it safely." Sancroft himself had retired to 
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Fressingfield in Suffolk, his native place, finding " the 
sweet air and quiet " of it " much to be preferred to 
the smoke and noise of London." " In nido meo mortar" 
he says, with Job. Less happy in this respect than he, 
or than Frampton in his Vicarage at Standish, Ken 
had no home of his own in the twenty years of life 
that remained to him. He was a poor man, dependent 
henceforth on others. He had given to the poor with 
such "simplicity," with so little thought or care for 
himself, that when he had sold all his possessions, 
except the library he could not bear to part with, he 
had but seven hundred pounds. Lord Weymouth, 
who offered him a home at Longleat, gave him in 
exchange for this sum an annuity of eighty pounds 
a year; and in the course of time he received more 
than one small legacy. But in these bequests he 
regarded himself, and was most likely meant to regard 
himself, as the almoner of his departed friends for the 
benefit of Nonjurors who were in need, on whom, more- 
over, his own small wealth was freely spent. Indeed, 
although the Nonjurors had their domestic quarrels, 
which occasioned some of the chief troubles of Ken s 
remaining years, there was evidently much genuine 
mutual affection among them. "That is almost all 
that is left us," Sancroft wrote, " to pray for and love 
one another." To the end Ken's closest friendships 
lay among the ineinbers of this little flock; and in 
old-fashioned Nonjuror homes, with their confined sym- 
pathies, and reverent, if somewhat precise and austere, 
piety, he found from time to time a refuge more con- 
genial to his spirit than he could enjoy amid the 
hospitalities of more fortunate friends, who lived in 
the sunshine of prosperity. 



CHAPTER XL 

NONJURORS AND JACOBITES. 

Then comes heart-ache, care, distress, 
Blighted home, and loneliness ; 
Wounds from friend and gifts from foe, 
Dizzied faith, and guilt, and woe; 
Loftiest aims by earth defiled, 
Gleams of wisdom sin-beguiled. . . . 
[?] Counsels shared with men of blood. 

J. H. Nbwman. 

" Ken and his company," says Newman, after describing 
the broils of Convocation, " stood by on dry land, far 
removed from the scene of confusion into which the 
politics of the time had precipitated their hapless 
brethren " (HistcnHcal Sketches). But the difficulties of 
the Nonjurors, if less demoralizing than those of the 
conforming clergy, were not less intricate and per- 
plexing. Sancroft and Ken had drifted far apart since 
the former had fallen under the influence of the more 
violent section of the party. Naturally gentle and 
debonair, the Archbishop was occasionally provoked to 
decisions of a spasmodic energy by the fear of seeming 
weak and compliant. 1 On Feb. 9, 1692, he issued a 

1 He complains of a report " that I go constantly to this parish 
Church, and pray for I know not whom, nor how. w Unfortunately 
he was not always content in such cases to " defy all the children 
of the father of lies." 
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commission to Lloyd, the deprived Bishop of Norwich, 
appointing him his Vicar-General, and delegating to 
him all his "pontificall power, whatever it is." Ken 
made what Lloyd deemed " phancifull objections," but 
they were silenced or disregarded. 

He protested in vain against a still more serious step 
taken about this time by the Archbishop and his ad- 
visers. Acting on-the theory that the National Church 
as a whole was guilty of schism " by contagion," they 
determined to continue for the faithful remnant a 
"canonical succession" of Bishops. They sent the 
names of four of the deprived clergy to James, that he 
might select two to be raised to the Episcopate. James, 
after consulting the French Bishops and the Pope, gave 
his approval to the plan, but left the choice of persons 
to Sancroft and Lloyd. Accordingly George Hickes 
and Thomas Wagstaffe were made suffragan Bishops of 
Thetford and Ipswich respectively. Their consecration 
(Feb. 24, 1694) was secret; they never claimed or 
exercised any episcopal authority. In Ken's view their 
sole object was to hinder the healing work of time. 
Writing seven years later, apparently to Hickes himself, 
he says he had always declared his judgment against 
' the business of clandestine consecrations/ ' I foresaw 
it would perpetuate the schism which I daily deplore : 
and I thought it insidiously procured by Melford [Mel- 
fort, James's Roman Catholic adviser] for that purpose, 
who could intend no good to our Church ; but I was 
forced at last to tolerate what I could not approve of.' 
Hickes's ambitious temper filled him with suspicion and 
dislike. ' If,' he wrote to Lloyd, ' I should produce the 
frequent letters a certaine person wrote to me, for near 
two years together, to importune me to consent to the 
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Clandestine C, [Consecrations] they would discover the 
temper of the man, and the zeal he showed for making 
the Schism incurable/ 

Before the consecration took place Sancroft had 
passed away. For some time he had lived like a 
"hermit," a character with which his "long white 
beard" was in keeping. Yet he had not lost his 
interest in the great world : we find him following with 
keen enthusiasm the exploits Prince Lewis of Baden 
was performing against the Turkish allies of his name- 
sake " Lewis of Bourbon." Burnet calls Sancroft " a 
man of monastic strictness and abstraction from the 
world, dry, peevish and reserved, so that none loved 
him, and few esteemed him." Rarely has even Burnet's 
bias produced a greater distortion of the truth. When 
his last illness came upon him the Archbishop was 
arranging for publication the diary and papers of Laud. 
He died Nov. 24, 1693, praying with almost his last 
breath that God would " bless and preserve the king, 
the queen, and the prince, and in His due time restore 
them to their just and undoubted rights." Unbending 
in his principles, he refused the ministrations of " the 
irregular clergy," as he called those who had taken the 
oaths ; but he had not lost his native kindliness. To 
his former chaplains, who were now "irregular," he 
bade an affectionate farewell, and said: "You and I 
have gone different ways in these late affairs, but I 
trust heaven's gates are wide enough to receive us 
both. What I have done, I have done in the integrity 
of my heart." " Yea he repeated it the third time, 
Indeed in the great integrity of my heart " (D'Oyly). 

There can be no question of Ken's loyal regard for 
the peace and unity of the Church of England. What 
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part he took, and even where lay his real sympathies, 
in the tangle of national politics, is a more difficult 
problem. A letter of Lloyd's, written to him at 
William's death, shows that he had for many years 
held aloof from the actively Jacobite section of the 
nonjurors; and Hawkins, speaking of the occupations 
in which his later years were spent, says : " So close 
was his application to these studies, and so was his 
mind bent upon quietness, that during all the time of 
his retirement, and among all the attempts of and 
clamours against those called Jacobites in the reign 
of King William, he was never once disturbed in that 
quiet enjoyment of himself, and, it is presumed, never 
suspected of any ill design, since never publickly 
molested, or privately rebuked." Mr. Anderdon gives 
it as his "honest conviction, that he entirely stood 
aloof from every factious proceeding of the time. I 
believe, if he could by one word have recalled James 
to the throne, he would have shrunk from the thought 
of abetting the fatal consequences which must have 
ensued to the Church of England." It is observable 
that something of the same sort was asserted at the 
time, Edmund Bohun, a violent Tory who in 1692 
became licenser of the press, had two years earlier 
written a book to prove that William might claim by 
divine right of conquest the absolute allegiance which 
ordinary Tories held to be due only to a legitimate 
king. In this book he quoted Ken as saying that " the 
English nation would be fools if they ever suffered King 
James to return." Ken authorized his friends to say 
that this was a lie ; but when, some time afterward, 
Bohun met him and asked his blessing, he gave it, and 
muttered that he forgave ' the little scribbler.' His 

M 
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denial that he had expressed the belief which Bohun 
attributed to him is of course no proof that he did not 
hold it in the deep of his heart. On the other hand, 
there are evidences, slight indeed, but perhaps not 
wholly worthless, of his occasional communication with 
the exiled King. Little weight can indeed be given to 
James's general assertions. With the self-delusion 
common to exiles, he fancied that all classes were eager 
for his return. " The non-conformists," he wrote, are 
" entirely for me ; " " they remember it was I that gave 
them liberty of conscience : that I would never consent 
to abandon them to the persecutions of the Church of 
England." As late as 1692 he believed that " through- 
out all England, there are ten who would not take the 
oaths of fidelity to the usurper, to one who has taken 
them " (Macpherson, Original Papers). It is no wonder, 
then, if he assumed without inquiry that all the 
Nonjurors were enthusiastic in his favour. The English 
Jacobites, too, were constantly sending encouraging 
reports to overcome the reluctance of the King of 
France to send troops to England. In these reports 
the loyalty of the clergy is insisted on; one corre- 
spondent undertook to raise a clergy corps — " a company 
of clergymen of the Church of England, who are deter- 
mined to serve as volunteers." Ken's diocese, " which 
was formerly most valiant against his Majesty," is re- 
ported as being " at present the country best disposed 
and most attached to his interest." * 

The ingenious allegories and mysterious "cant" 
expressions in which the Jacobite correspondence 

1 Macpherson, Oi*ig. Papers, 474. This particular letter is 
described by Macaulay as u a tissue of absurdities." Similar 
documents are regarded by Ranke apparently as not wholly 
unworthy of credit (vol. v. p. 110). 
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abounded must have led, one would think, to number- 
less misapprehensions; while zeal was ready to build 
boldly on very slight foundations. Doubtless some good 
will was expressed and felt towards the banished King 
by many who were disappointed in the results of the 
Revolution, and who suffered from the disastrous times 
that followed it. James's emissaries were everywhere, 
ready to fasten upon every murmur of discontent. It 
is likely enough that some of them approached Ken in 
his retirement, and found that he retained a personal 
regard for his ill-fated prince. In May 1694 a Mr. 
Noseworthy professed to have been sent to James by 
a number of persons, including " the bishops of Norwich, 
of Bath and Wells, of Peterborough, and of Ely," to 
assure him " that the minds of the nation in general 
are entirely alienated from the Prince of Orange" 
(Macpherson). James's own Memoirs contain a passage 
of some difficulty. " On the eighth of June [1694] Dr. 
Taylor, newly come from England, told the King, that 
he had seen the bishops of Norwich, Bath, Ely, and 
Peterborough, the Marquis of Worcester, Aylesbury, 
lord Fanshaw, Clarendon, who, with true Church of 
England men, desired the King to make no further 
engagements with the republican party." The obvious 
allusion is to the Declaration put forth in April 1693 
under the influence of Middleton, in which James 
promised a free pardon to all his subjects who should 
not oppose him in arms after his landing. Many 
Jacobites thought this lenity impolitic; but one is, 
with Macaulay, "unwilling to believe that Ken was 
among those who blamed the Declaration of 1693 as 
too merciful." It seems to me not unlikely that Ken 
had expressed disapproval of a very different part of 
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James's policy, viz. his intrigues with men like Russell 
and Shrewsbury, violent Whigs whose support could 
be based on no principle, but merely on personal ambi- 
tions or disgusts. He would be anxious on moral 
grounds that the cause of his old master should not be 
tainted by "engagements with republicans" in this 
sense ; and Taylor may have misunderstood or mis- 
reported him. 

One further piece of evidence should be mentioned 
— a letter written (June 6, 1695) by Middleton to 
" No. 7," explained by Macpherson as meaning " the 
bishop of Bath and Wells." " I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity of enclosing Mr. Artley's [King James] letter 
to you, to assure you of the great regard I have for 
your friendship, of which I have had many remarkable 
instances, which is confirmed to me by several hands. 
Those of your family cannot be ignorant, that I had 
the happiness of being born and bred in it ; and if they 
are not already, I hope they will be quickly convinced, 
that I have never proved undutiful," and so forth. On 
the whole it seems probable, assuming Macpherson's 
identification to be right, that we have here simply an 
attempt on the part of Middleton and James himself 
to move Ken by his personal regard for the latter to 
countenanco schemes from which he had held aloo£ 
Middleton, who was a Protestant and a " Compounder" 
(the name given to the more constitutional party 
among the Jacobites), protests his own loyalty to the 
Anglican Church, hoping thus to remove the appre- 
hensions which would hinder Ken from joining in the 
schemes of the Jacobites. The evidence of the letter, 
so far as it i*s trustworthy, is, I think, in favour of the 
viuw that Kon kept clear of such intrigues. 
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Some letters, which have recently become known, 1 
throw upon a brief portion of Ken's life a vivid light 
which only deepens the surrounding obscurity. In the 
spring of 1692 a great enterprise was on foot to restore 
James to the throne. He had in France a large number 
of troops from Ireland ; these, with a French contingent, 
were to invade England. Louis declared that he meant 
to end the war with one overwhelming stroke; and 
James, confident of success, published a Declaration in 
the tone of a conqueror, and announced a formidable 
list of exceptions to his general promise of pardon. 
This harshness, impolitic as it was, gave the impression 
that James was sure of success. The alarm in London 
was great; William was in Holland; and there were 
suspicions, by no means baseless, of the integrity of 
some of the officers of the fleet, and especially of Russell, 
who was in chief command. Ken had been made aware 
of the scheme, though it is not necessary to suppose 
him implicated in it. The Jacobite agents would be 
busier than ever. An essential part of the plan was 
that the timid and hesitating partisans of the exiled 
King should be assured of his triumph, and should join 
him as soon as he appeared. His chance of success 
would be designedly exaggerated ; and well-wishers to 
Ken would be anxious that he should declare himself 
without delay, and remove all doubt of his loyalty. 
Clearly Ken was convinced that James would come and 
would conquer ; and it is characteristic of the man that 
his thoughts should at once centre upon the terrible 
situation in which Mary would be placed. Left by her 
husband to defend the kingdom against her own father, 
she would be in a position not only of extreme personal, 

1 They were acquired by the Bodleian Library in 1888, and 
are printed in the Appendix to Dean Plumptre's last edition. 
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but, as it seemed to Ken, of even greater moral, peril. 
He, who in past years had been entrusted with the 
care of her soul, would risk everything to save her from 
danger so imminent, from impiety so shocking. That 
he should have ignored other and weightier consider- 
ations, Mary's duty to her husband and her people, is 
strange, but not unaccountable. Men like the Non- 
jurors, brooding over a great wrong, come to take a 
morbid and fantastic view of life and duty ; and Ken, 
from temperament and experience, is likely to have felt 
the claims of authority and reverence more strongly 
than those of ordinary political and social obligation. 
Apparently he had determined to quit the country, to 
avoid the dangers to which the Nonjurors would be 
exposed on the first rumours of invasion ; but before 
providing for his own safety, he would do what he could 
for Mary. There was in attendance on the Queen a 
Mrs. Jessen, whom he had known at the Hague, and 
through her he hoped a warning might be given. On 
April 27, 1692, he sent her a letter, with an enclosure 
'directed to your selfe, but chiefely design'd for o r 
Royall Mistris,' on whose heart he prayed God ' deeply 
to impresse .... what my zeal, w ch I think is season- 
able, but am sure is upright, has prompted me to utter/ 
The enclosed letter, intended for Mary's eye, is as 
follows — 

' All glory be to God. 

'Good Mistris Jessen, 

' Being to leave y 6 towne, God willing, tomorrow, 
if my service is anyway acceptable to o r Excellent 
Mistris (for such she is in her nature and unblended 
disposition), I entreat you to lay it at her feet. If not, 
say nothing at all of me. I verily believe she will find 
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at long run, y* those very persons who pretend y e most 
reall concerne for her service, will at y e first appearance 
of danger wholly abandon her. I dread to thinke, y* 
there is any probability of my living to see our Mistris 
calamitous, and I earnestly beseech God to be pro- 
pitious to her, to direct her y e right way, and to guard 
her from evill Counsellours, from treacherous flatterers, 
from Unchristian Casuists, from all Unnaturall opposi- 
tion to her most tender and Royall father, whenever 
he returns to assert his right, and from y 6 guilt of all 
y* bloodshed w ch will be y 6 unavoidable consequence of 
such an opposition, and w° h will loudly cry to Heaven 
for vengeance. I doe with a bleeding heart deplore y 6 
condition in w° h I now apprehend o r Mistris to be, and 
I humbly beg of God to open her eyes. ... If I had 
a regular call to preach before o r Master and Mistris, 
who have been both gratious to me heretofore, this 
passage of y e Prophet Jeremy should be ye subject, w ch 
I should very passionately recomend to their consider- 
ation, Say unto y e King and y e Queen, Humble your 
selves, sitt downe, for your principalitys shall come 
downe, even y* Crowne of your glory. If my Zeale has 
transported me, 'tis from no temporall motive, but from 
a sincere and most affectionate desire of my Mistrisses 
happinesse in this world, and in y e world to come, w ch 
has occasiond this excursion, and w**, at y e worst, is, I 
hope, veniall. I beseech God of His Infinite Goodnesse 
to give you y e grace of true Repentance, to restore you 
to your health, to fill you with His Reverentiall love, 
and to keepe you in His favour, w ch is of all things 
under Heaven most desirable. 

Your faithfull and affectionate servant, 

Tho. Bath and Wells/ 
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Two dap later he bad left London, possibly for the 
coast ; and his mind misgave him that he bad laid too 
heavy a responsibility on his correspondent. Perhaps 
she had not ventured to show the Queen his letter. 
He wrote again to Mrs. Jessen, enclosing a letter ad- 
dressed to Mar}- herself, being, as he said/ inexpressibly 
Zealous, and sollicitous for her good.' He is encouraged 
to write by ' y* persuasion w ch possesses me, y* you have 
of late acted from an Intention, w 4 * is rather misguided 
than willfully evill, and y 6 entire confidence I have of 
your wisdome, and y e Goodnesse of your nature/ His 
1 worldly interest/ and ' naturall inclination for y 6 service 
of so gratious a mistris .... would from y 6 beginning 
have very readily determined me to have followed all 
your measures ' ; but Conscience would not permit him 
to comply then, or to be silent now. 

' Madam, I most humbly, I most importunately beg 
of you to consider y* y 6 dutys you owe to a Husband, to 
a ffather, & to a Brother, are not at all inconsistent, 
y* y e duty you owe to God is superiour to them all, 
y* no one comand of God is to be violated to gratify 
either, y* such a violation is a publick scandall to 
o r Christianity, y* no evill is to be done to promote 
o r most Holy Religion, y* there can be no true Repent- 
ence without Restitution, y* if King James once 
setts up his standard in his Kingdome, y e arguments 
now urgd against him, will then all turne for him, 
. . . y* you your selfe will tremble at y 6 thoughts 
of drawing y® sword against your owne Royall Father, 
and against God's anointed, and if you should not 
tremble, y fc y e nation will tremble to follow you. For 
my owne part I wish my head waters, and my eyes 
fountaines of tears, to bewaile y 6 sins of y e late Revolu- 
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tion, and I will gladly sacrifice my life, to heale those 
wounds, w° h you your selfe have given to your owne 
Conscience, and w ch at one time or other will fall 
a bleeding. God out of y 6 multitude of His most tender 
mercys give you grace to weepe much, to love much, 
and withall to be much beloved of God. 

Madam, 
your Royall Hyghnesses most humble 
faithfull and affectionate servant and 
intercessour at y e throne of Grace, 

Thomas Bath and Wells/ 

'Ap: 29^, 1692.' 

What did he expect or desire of her? Nothing, 
one may trust, which even an adverse judge could call 
treachery. It is noteworthy that he speaks with re- 
spect and regard of William as well as of Mary. He 
does not wish her to disregard her duty to her husband. 
Evidently he believed that their power rested on an 
utterly rotten and hollow foundation, the support of 
time-servers, worshippers of success, who would promptly 
desert a failing cause. Mary might induce her husband 
by a timely submission to avert the impending sword of 
vengeance ; to give up what he had wrongfully acquired, 
and could not hope to keep. She had been compared 
to Tullia, 1 the usurper Tarquin's wicked wife, cruel to 
her own father : might she not, as one of the Sabine 
wives, come as peacemaker between father and husband ? 

The letters, if they reached the Queen, did not 
influence her conduct. She bore herself bravely in the 
face of the threatening danger, which her spirited mes- 
sage to the fleet did much to avert. The officers, to 

1 The comparison occurs in James's Memoirs, and is repeated 
ad nauseam by the Jacobite pamphleteers. 
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whose honour she appealed, resolved to deserve her 
trust, and the great victory of La Hogue crushed for a 
time the hopes of the Jacobites. 

The grey wandering shadow, which thus fell for a 
moment on the course of the young Queen, disappeared 
into the darkness. We do not know whether or not 
Ken left England ; for a long period we have no other 
letters from his pen. But she, to whom he had made 
his strange, impossible appeal, was soon to receive a 
more peremptory summons. Seized in December 1694 
by the small-pox, she died on the 28th, at the age of 
thirty-two. Little more than a month earlier (Nov. 22) 
Tillotson had died, and Tenison, the new Archbishop, 
attended Mary's death-bed, and preached the funeral 
sermon. Admirable as Rector of a London parish, he 
was a man of no distinction or power ; and his sermon 
was a simple eulogy of the Queen. Probably even a 
less prejudiced reader than Ken would feel that it ought 
to have shown a stronger sense of the defects of Mary's 
character, or at least of the moral difficulties which she 
had surmounted with such apparent lightness of heart. 1 

Several attacks were made on the preacher. One 
pamphlet, a Letter to Archbishop Tenison, was commonly 
ascribed to Ken, but is rejected as spurious by Round 
and others. Dean Plumptre, however, after reviewing 
the evidence, has " no hesitation in accepting the Letter 
as genuine "; and his reasons appear to me almost con- 
clusive. Certainly Tenison seems to have attributed 
the attack on him to Ken ; though at first he wrote to 

1 Nelson says that Kettlewell was at this time much " scan- 
dalized with the Funeral sermons that were stuffed with such 
Fulsome Panegyricks ; it grieved him to the Soul to see Flattery 
toko Sanctuary in the Pulpit, when Religion banishes it from 
common conversation w (Lee's Life of KetUeiceU). 
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Evelyn, " I am not sure he is the author : I think he 
has more wit and less malice/' Similarly Bound thinks 
its " tone and temper" "are sufficient to prove that it was 
not written by Ken." Such & priori ground is hazard- 
ous; and the letters to Burnet would suffice to show 
that Ken, when roused, could write with strong severity, 
in spite of that habitual self-restraint which made 
extreme partisans condemn him as vacillating and 
half-hearted. Indeed, the lines in which Newman de- 
scribes St. Paul (with a touch perhaps of seZ/-portrayal, 
too) are strikingly applicable to Ken. 

" Courteous he was, and grave ; so meek in mien, 
It seemed untrue, or told a purpose weak ; 
Yet, in the mood, could he with aptness speak, 
Or with stern force, or show of feeling keen/ 

This more public outburst is a natural sequel to the 
letters to Mary written the April before. A great op- 
portunity had then been offered her, and she had rejected 
it. A tone of disappointment, almost of resentment, is 
audible throughout the Letter, due, one may think, to the 
memory of that slighted appeal. But his deepest in- 
dignation is against the preacher. In his letter to Mrs. 
Jessen, he had wished that he could have been called 
to preach before the King and Queen, and put plainly 
before them the things that belonged to their peace. 
A better opportunity than he had desired, Tenison had 
by his own showing enjoyed and neglected. The most 
affecting part of his sermon was the detailed description 
of the behaviour of the Queen in her last illness, her 
gentleness and devotion, her ready attention to the 
ministrations of Tenison himself. * You had to deal 
with one, whose pietie, charity, and humility, you in 
many places deservedly magnifie/ Yet he had done 
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nothing to move her to a true repentance for that 
violation of the Fifth Commandment, of which doubt- 
less her early death was the divinely appointed penalty. 
Indeed to judge. by his sermon, he seemed, as James 
bitterly remarked, to have " rank'd it among her highest 
praises, that by long and laborious contradictions, she 
had got the better of her duty to her parents, in con- 
sideration of her religion and her country." 

It is characteristic of Ken (and one of the internal 
marks, I think, of the genuineness of the Letter) that 
with all his dislike of William, he tries to do justice to 
his nobler qualities. His language about Mary's ' illus- 
trious Consort, who manifested so very great and worthy 
a passion for her/ differs widely from that in which the 
vulgar Jacobites spoke of the King ; and his reference 
to William's 'most Heroic and Christian answer' in 
rejecting the bribe of c seven provinces ' offered him by 
Louis, is just such as might come from one who was 
familiar with the early career of the Prince of Orange, 
and had schooled himself to admire whatever in him 
was admirable. The descriptions of Mary, too, evince a 
close acquaintance with her, and the same tender 
affectionate regard which is apparent in his letter to 
her. 'When I consider her conjugal love and awe, 
the horrid misrepresentations made to her of her royal 
father . . . and the unfaithfulness of her guides, who 
had wholly possess'd her ear, together with her subdued 
will, her soft tendencies and temper, her well-mean'd, 
tho' misguided, zeal, the piety of her inclinations, and 
her ardent desire that her soul might be without spot 
presented unto God, . . . I have hope that God accepted 
her general repentance, and by a super-effluence of 
grace supply'd the defects of it/ 
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Tenison complained of the " malice " of his assailant, 
In his sermon he had deplored the irreligion and pro- 
fanity of the age : ' but, sir/ says the writer, ' did not 
your heart smite you when you uttered this complaint ? 
for I would fain know whether anything has more con- 
tributed to render the age Atheistical and prophane . . . 
than the prevarication of yourself and your time-serving 
brethren ? ' Such words sound harsh, and hardly in 
keeping with the charity which Ken had maintaine4 
towards many of the Jurors. But he had been pro- 
voked by Tenison's sneer at the Nonjurors as persons 
" whose resentments are stronger than their reasons," 
to which he retorted : ' It is much easier for you to 
revile their reasons than to answer them, of which you 
are so very sensible, that no one labours more industri- 
ously than yourself to debar them the liberty of the 
press/ Moreover, by this time, the evil influence of the 
Revolution upon the Church had become manifest : the 
' latitudinarian leaven ' had spread among the clergy ; 
and their unspirituality and Erastianism were, in this 
" Nadir of the national character " (Macaulay, JB&ay on 
Hallam), becoming a scandal. When, contrary to all 
decent precedent, the Bishops flocked to the House of 
Lords to vote Fen wick to death, and Tenison actually 
spoke for the Bill of Attainder, others were shocked 
besides Jacobites and Nonjurors. 

A movement was set on foot about this time in which 
Ken could join his colleagues, it might have been 
hoped without offence. Among the deprived clergy 
there were some who were reduced to destitution ; of 
some Kettlewell was " very sensible that they spent too 
much of their time in Places of Concourse and News " — 
the Jacobite taverns and coffee-houses — " by depending 
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for their subsistence upon those whom they there got 
acquainted with" (Life of KettleweU). A few may 
have been already driven to such shifts as Johnson 
charges upon the disreputable members of the party. 1 
On the other hand, the Nonjuring laity were often 
victimized by impostors, some of them "false pre- 
tenders, whose only merit consisted in being secret 
spies and informers for the Ministry" (Life of Kettle- 
welt). In consequence, Kettlewell, with the concurrence 
of Robert Nelson, drew up in January 1695 a " Modell 
of a Fund of Charity for the Needy Suffering Clergy," 
to be administered by the Nonjuring Bishops and such 
of the clergy as they should appoint. Although Kettle- 
well did not live to see the good work carried out, there 
appeared in July a circular entitled, " The Charitable 
Recommendation of the Deprived Bishops," and signed 
by the Bishops of Norwich, Gloucester, Ely, Bath and 
Wells, and Peterborough. They urged the claims of 
their necessitous brethren with the proviso " as far as 
in law we may "; and for a time no umbrage was taken 
by the Government. But the feeling of the country 
was exasperated anew against the Nonjurors by the 
conduct of some of them in the matter of the Assassin- 
ation Plot of 1696. At the execution of Friend and 
Parkyns, two of the chief conspirators, on April 3, 

1 Johnson, whose father took the oaths, was naturally pre- 
judiced against those who refused them. Unhappily there is prob- 
ably truth in his statement that some who had sacrificed all for 
conscience' sake were afterwards reduced by poverty to " mean 
arts and dishonourable shifts. ,, In Cibber's adaptation of MoHere's 
Tartuffe, the great hypocrite is represented by a " Nonjuror"; and 
when the play was altered so as to satirize the Methodists, John- 
son protested. " I do not think the character of the hypocrite 
justly applicable to the Methodists, but it was very applicable to 
the Nonjurors " (Boswell). 
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Jeremy Collier and two of his brethren appeared 
beneath the gallows and absolved the culprits. The 
public indignation was very strong; and a few days 
later, on April 14, the Privy Council issued warrants 
against all the Bishops who had signed the Recom- 
mendation, with the exception of Frampton, "for 
suspicion of High Treason and Treasonable Practices." 
The account of Ken's examination, drawn up by his 
own hand at the command of the Council, affords 
so lively and attractive a picture of the man that it 
must be quoted somewhat rally. Asked if he had sub- 
scribed the Recommendation, he replied, * My lords, I 
thank God I did, and it had a very happy effect ; for 
the will of my blessed Redeemer was fulfilled by it ; and 
what we were not able to do ourselves, was done by 
others; the hungry were fed and the naked were 
clothed ; and to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
and to visit those who are sick or in prison, is that 
plea which all your lordships as well as I, as far as you 
have had opportunities, must make for yourselves at 
the great day. And that which you must all plead at 
God's tribunal for your eternal absolution, shall not, I 
hope, be made my condemnation here.' He went on to 
explain the part he had had in the matter. ' The first 
person who proposed it to me was Mr. Kettlewell, that 
holy man who is now with God ; and after some time 
it was brought to this form, and I subscribed it, and 
then went into the country to my retirement in an 
obscure village, where I live above the suspicion of 
giving any the least umbrage to the government.' He 
was told that some of the money had been " abused and 
given to very ill and immoral men ; and particularly to 
one who goes in a gown one day, and in a blue silk 
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waistcoat another." ' My lords/ said Ken, ' to give to 
an ill man may be a mistake, and no crime, unless what 
was given was given him to an ill purpose ; nay, to give 
to an ill man and knowingly is our duty, if that ill man 
wants necessaries of life ; for as long as God's patience 
and forbearance indulges that ill man life to lead him 
to repentance, we ought to support that life Qod indulges 
him, hoping for the happy effect of it/ Then follows 
the passage already quoted (in Chapter V. p. 63), in 
which he pleads what he had done to the rebels who 
followed Monmouth. He was told that "in sending 
out this paper," he had " usurped ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion." 'My lords/ he replied, 'I never heard that 
begging was a part of ecclesiastical jurisdiction/ His 
* health being very infirm/ he asked to be allowed to 
return to his sister's house. This was granted, and he 
says that altogether the Council gave him 'a favourable 
hearing/ He and his fellow-prisoners were released by 
an Order in Council dated May 23. 

It is clear that the others benefited by the spirit 
and discretion which he had shown. His defence, 
says the author of Kettlewell's Life, "was irresist- 
ible, his answers being those of a true Christian 
Bishop." 

Kettlewell, the originator of the scheme, had died a 
year before this, on April 12, 1695, at the age of forty- 
two. ' He was certainly/ writes Ken to Robert Nelson, 
Kettlewell's closest friend, ' as saint-like a man as ever 
I knew ; and his Books are demonstrations of it, which 
are full of as Solid and Searching a Piety as ever I read/ 
Kettlewell and Ken are often coupled together as the 
two saintliest characters of the time, and they certainly 
show much of the family-likeness of the true children 
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of God. 1 In one respect there was a marked difference 
between them. Ken could say : ' I gladly wars ecclesi- 
astick fly ' ; a large part of KettlewelTs short life was 
spent in controversy. Yet to call him a controversialist 
would do him an injustice. Endued with singular 
modesty and sweetness of temper, he wrote not for 
victory, but for light ; not to justify himself and his 
party, but to keep the right path and to guide others 
along it. Gladly suffering for conscience' sake, he was 
ever watchful that " nothing of human passion should 
mix with the Holy Fire, which ought to consume the 
sacrifice." He looked on opponents, as he said, " with 
the Bowels of a brother, not with the insults and 
triumphs of an enemy "; and spent his little strength 
in labouring for " truth, purity, unity, and peace." Ken 
revered his spiritual wisdom, and was wont to refer to 
his authority those who asked for guidance in the per- 
plexities of the time. It is to be regretted that we 
possess none of the letters which must have passed 
between the two men. A single letter written by Ken 
to one so like-minded would, we may believe, reveal his 
true self more clearly than the great mass of his extant 
correspondence. 

Kettlewell was buried April 15, 1685, at All Hallows, 
Barking, "in the same grave where Archbishop Laud 
was before interred, within the rails of the Altar." 
" Out of a most particular respect to his pious memory," 
Ken " read the Burial Office, and the whole Evening 
Service in his Episcopal Habits " 2 {Life of Kettlewell). 

1 KettlewelPs biographer says, "there was such a harmony 
betwixt the spirit of the one and the other of these excellent 
persons, in relation to their Pastoral and Ministerial duties, as 
hardly there could be greater." 

8 It was on account of this " daring imprudence, 1 ' according to 

N 
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A new subject of anxiety is mentioned in the letter 
to Nelson quoted above. On the discovery of the 
Assassination Plot against William, a strong breeze of 
loyalty arose, which the Whig leaders with characteristic 
adroitness were using to grind their own corn. An 
Association was formed, the members of which, recog- 
nizing William as " rightful and lawful King," bound 
themselves to defend him against all attempts on his 
life, or to avenge his death if he should fall. It was 
signed with great enthusiasm throughout the country, 
and there was talk of making it compulsory for all 
subjects. Ken was willing to live peaceably under the 
Government, but could not acknowledge it as " rightful 
and lawful." ' Since the date of your letter/ he writes, 
' a New Scene has been opened ; and if the Aot passes 
which is now on the Anvil, I presume the Prisons will 
be filled with the Malcontents ; and your Friend, though 
Innocent and Inoffensive, yet apprehends he may 
share in the calamity.' An Act was passed requiring 
the Association to be signed by all members of both 
Houses, and all holders of civil and military office. But 
the clergy were omitted; and thus for the present 
Ken's fears were disappointed. 

In May 1698 Thomas White, deprived Bishop of 
Peterborough, died. Associated with Ken in the two 
great crises of their lives, he also had lived quietly and 
inoffensively since the Revolution. But he was clearly . 
a more decided Jacobite than Ken. He took part in 
the consecration of Wagstaffe and Hickes ; and his last 
public appearance was by the side of Sir John Fenwick 
upon the scaffold on Tower Hill. 

Turner, that Sherlock refused to allow Bishop White's funeral to 
be conducted by Nonjurors. 
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A far more unquiet spirit passed away in Ken's early 
friend, Francis Turner, who died Nov. 2, 1700. ' Our 
deare friend, my Brother of Ely, now with God/ is Ken's 
way of referring to him in later letters, the old affection 
having survived much separation and many storms. 1 
Turner had been Chaplain to the Duke of York ; and 
though he withstood James II.'s anti- Anglican policy, 2 
and was at one time denounced by the Papists as a 
u seditious preacher," he was a zealous, active Jacobite 
after the Revolution. In 1691, on the discovery of his 
correspondence with James, he "leaped the ditch" 
(crossed the Channel), finding that " the air of a German 
town agreed with " him better than that of his native 
land. But his later years were spent in England in a 
whirl of plots and pamphlets. In spite of his " crazy 
weak constitution," and the striking features which 
Sancroft feared would betray him — " should he travest 
himself with what habit he will, or spread a patriarchal 
Beard, or cover all with any sort of Perruke you can 
fancy," still it would be with him as with a ship ; " the 
sign by which 'twas known was in the Prow or Beak "; — 
he contrived to elude pursuit, and to be " not only con- 
tented but cheerful, in a very low way of living." On 
his travels his companion had been " Homer's Odysses ; 
where the story of Ulysses being known at his return, 
not to his son, but to his old dog, set me a-smiling and 
a-thinking whether my daughter or her donne would be 
the likelier to know me, as I am transformed." The 

1 Even Burnet has a kindly word for Turner, — "Sincere and 
good-natured, but of too quick imagination and too defective 
judgment." 

2 Marlborough asserted — the statement perhaps requires con- 
firmation — that in 1688 Turner encouraged him for the sake of 
Protestantism to desert James, 
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episcopal Ulysses is able to give " a frolic welcome " to 
his strangely altered fortunes. " I doe not thinke one 
hair of my head (or of my perriwig either) would turne 
the whiter for all these crosses." " I have the vx/rld 
before me, as Mr. Milton says our first parents had when 
they were driven out of Paradise." " Ever a fighter," 
in spite of his scholarly and poetic tastes, he enjoyed, 
one suspects, the excitements of his wandering life 
more than the " Paradise " of those " blest retreats," in 
which Matthew Prior found him first, 

" Where the saint's palm and muse's laurel grow." 

His very epitaph has a ring of restless energy : it was 
the one word JExpergiscar, I shall awake. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ENDEAVOURS TO HEAL THE SCHISM. 

A soul thus touch'd can never cease, 

Whoever threatens war, to speak of peace. 

Pure in her aim, and in her temper mild, 

Her wisdom seems the weakness of a child : 

She makes excuses where she might condemn, 

Reviled by those that hate her, prays for them ; . . . 

Not soon provoked, however stung and teased, 

And, if perhaps made angry, soon appeased ; 

She rather waives than will dispute her right, 

And, injured, makes forgiveness her delight. — Cowper. 

Turner's death, though a personal grief to Ken, 
suggested renewed thoughts of peace. Ken had long 
deplored the schism which, as he wrote to Dodwell, was 
giving ' great vexation to many pious souls scattered 
abroad in. the country, and which I ever thought would 
prove fatale to our Church/ It might be God's will 
that he should be " the repairer of the breach, the 
restorer of paths to dwell in." In the Established 
Church he saw encouraging signs of a desire for re- 
union ; and the election of his friend, George Hooper, 
as Prolocutor of the Lower House of Convocation, 
appeared to him of happy augury. Of the original 
nonjuring Bishops there remained only Frampton, 
whose moderation was known to all ; Lloyd, and Ken 
himself. Opposition might indeed have been expected 
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from Hickes, one of the new Bishops ; but it is possible 
that when Ken protested against the clandestine con- 
secrations, he had been told that they were not intended 
to keep up the schism, but only to provide " the faith- 
ful remnant " with " orthodox and holy ministrations." 
Anyhow, he wrote an important letter to Hickes 
(March 7, 1701), ignoring his episcopal claims, and 
assuming that he would agree in wishing to close the 
breach, ' concerning which I have many years had ill- 
alxxl i ngs.' He speaks of its ' pernicious consequences,' — 
1 what irreligion the abandoning of the public assemblys 
may cause in some, and what vexation it creates to 
tender consciences in the country, where they live 
banished from the House of God.' His idea is that the 
surviving Bishops should make a formal cession of their 
sees, which would render the intruders the canonical 
IKjHSCHsors of them, and ' which I am ready to do, for the 
repose of the flock ' ; but ' if this is not thought advise- 
ablo, tli en that a circular letter would be pened, and 
disperHed, which should modestly, and yet resolutely, 
assert the cause for which we suffer, and declare that 
our opinion is still the same, in regard to passive 
obedience, and specify the reasons which induce us to 
communicate in the publick offices, the chiefest of 
which is to restore the peace of the Church, which is of 
that importance, that it ought to supersede all ecclesi- 
astical canons, they being only of human, and not divine, 
authority. A letter to this purpose would make our 
prosonoo at some of the prayers rightly understood to 
l>o no betraying of our cause ; would guard us against 
any advantage our adversarys may take from our Chris- 
tian condescension ; would relieve fundamental charity, 
and givo a general satisfaction to all well-minded 
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persons/ He asks Hickes to consult Lloyd, c the ex- 
cellent Mr. Dodwell/ * Mr. Wagstafe, and other learned 
sufferers.' 

Apparently the proposal found no support, except 
from Dodwell ; and Ken shrank from taking an inde- 
pendent course. He did not wish to sever himself 
from his brethren ; and he did not expect to be met in 
a friendly spirit by 'his Intruder/ Kidder. He tells 
Dodwell that he had thought of the plan, ' which I find 
you yourselfe propos'd, namely, to give up my canonicall 
claim, with a salvo to all y e divine rights of y e order, & 
by this means I should have restored peace to my own 
Diocesse ; and I shall have this consolation on my death 
bed, that if I did it not, it was more my Infelicity y n fault, 
in regard that my Intruder betrays so little of a true 
pastor, y* I cian hope for no Canonicall Declaration 
from him, and I cannot in conscience give up my Flock 
to him/ Nor could he expect the assent of his brethren, 
who wished to perpetuate the schism. ' 'Tis iny dissent 
in this instance which has raised a prejudice against 
me» As for my coming to Towne . . . 'tis neither 
consistent with my Health, my Purse, or Inclination/ 
Writing to Hickes of c those causeless suspicions under 
which some of my arbitrary friends are pleased to lay 
me/ he adds : ' In the latter part of your letter you give 
your own character, on purpose, I perceive, that I should 
take the reverse of it myself. And in some respects I 
am willing to do it, namely in allowing all degrees of 
excusability to those who are of a different persuasion. 
... As to the main, I may probably continue as firm 
as they who keep more bustle/ 

So for a time the matter was left hanging. Before 
the date of the two last letters, on September 6, 1701, 
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James II. passed away, to be followed, six months later, 
by William. Ken would have heard, not without 
emotion, of the devotion of James's later years, his 
visits to La Trappe, and the penitential austerity which 
led to a belief that he would be canonized. 1 After the 
Peace of Kyswick (1697), in which Louis had at last 
recognized his rival as King of England, James had 
lost all hopes of a restoration, and " turned his thoughts 
to reap a Christian fruit from the seeds of affliction" 
{James's Memoirs), and in despair of an earthly to 
secure a heavenly crown. William, on the contrary, was 
never more eager to live than when death overtook 
him. The Peace of Kyswick had been the culminat- 
ing point in his career ; in the diplomatic conflicts of 
the following years he had lost ground, his policy 
abroad being paralyzed by his unpopularity at home. 
Suddenly his prospects rose. As James lay dying, 
Louis promised to acknowledge his son as King of 
England ; he kept his word ; and the insult was indig- 
nantly resented by England as a declaration of war. 
William was once more strong in the passionate support 
of the nation ; but " the tenement of clay " was by this 
time barely habitable, and a fall from his horse put an 

1 A volume entitled " The Royal Sufferer: a Manual of 
Prayers and Devotions, written for the use of a Royal though 
afflicted Family" was published in 1699, and again, in 1701, 
with the initials " T. K., D.D." In 1725, after Ken's death, it 
was republished as u The Crown of Glory, the Reward of the 
Righteous . . . By the Right Reverend Thomas Kenn, late Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells" The book has been rejected as 
spurious on minute, but not unimpressive, grounds of literary 
criticism : Dean Plumptre has argued in its favour. If Ken was 
the author, he attempted no disguise ; the initials, and open 
references to the part played by him in connection with Mon- 
mouth^ Rebellion and the Petition of the Seven Bishops, show 
that the work was meant to pass for his, 
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end (March 8, 1702) to the already failing life. The 
new Parliament had passed an Act of Attainder against 
the boy whom Jacobites now called King James III., 
and also an Act of Abjuration to be taken by all who 
held office in Church or State. On January 10 Ken 
wrote to Harbin, Lord Weymouth's chaplain, in some 
alarm. ' The Bill of Attainder against a Minor I doe 
not understand : as for that of abjeuration, I am more 
concerned ; you will doe me a great kindnesse to sett 
me at ease about it, & to lett me know with what 
penalty it will be enforced : it is an oath I shall never 
take ; I will rather leave y* Kingdome, as old, & as in- 
firme as I am/ The last act of William's life was to 
affix to these measures a stamp in lieu of his signature ; 
he was unable to hold a pen. 

Anne's well-known attachment to the Church of 
England encouraged Ken's friends to hope that he 
would share the rising fortunes of the High Church 
party. Indeed, a proposal was made to him through 
Lord Weymouth, now a Privy Councillor, that Kidder 
should be translated to Carlisle, to make room for him 
in his old diocese. He refused the offer, alleging the 
difficulty caused by the Oath of Abjuration ; he told 
Lloyd he 'had quite given over all thoughts of re- 
entering the world.' 

After William's death the Jacobites began to lift 
their heads ; and Lloyd wrote to Ken to re-open com- 
munications with him, and beg him to come to London 
to consult upon " the late emergency, viz. the decease 
of K. W." Ken excused himself : it was no part of 
their purpose ' to putt a period to the Schisme/ and that 
was the only thing he cared about now. He pleaded 
poverty, too, and the expense of a journey to London ; 
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and declared, in a second letter, the plea 'no pretence, 
but a reall truth.' As for the schism — ' I believe I can 
propose a way to end it.' His hopes are in the more 
churchly spirit of Convocation under the influence of 
Hooper. ' If the face of affairs alter not, I make no 
question but Erastianisme will be condemned, which by 
Home of us has been proposed as a means of re-union.' 
The methods he had advocated a year before had not 
met with the approval of his brethren ; and were pro- 
bably a little too heroic for himself. A cession was the 
true way to end the schism, and he could have yielded 
his see — only not to a ' latitudinarian traditour' like 
Kidder. Even the plan of returning to the public 
services of the Church with a declaration of dissent 
from the " characteristic " prayers, was not one which 
he could bring himself to put in practice. It is curious 
that a letter (June 30, 1702) in which his longing for 
re-union strongly appears, betrays his repugnance to "A 
la mode worship." There had been changes at Long- 
leat which made him ' very uneasy.' ' I cannot go to 
prayers there by reason of the late alterations, which is 
no small affliction to me/ Apparently, since Lord 
Weymouth had taken office, the " State Prayers " had 
been read more regularly ; and the prayers for Queen 
Anne (" no harm in blessing," one would have thought) 
were an offence to Ken. Amen stuck in his throat. 

For the present, he is content to fall back upon the 
views and authority of Kettlewell. ' I find ... I am 
charged with giving advice concerning communion, 
contrary to our Mother, whereas the only advice I have 
given was to recommend the two last chapters of good 
Mr. KettlewelTs book to people's reading.' Kettle- 
yreH's treatise on Christiom Communion is written as a 
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whole on severe Nonjuror lines. Prayers for " a mere 
King in Fad " are " Disobedience and Rebellion," and to 
offer such prayers " most highly affronting and offensive 
to the great and dreadful God." Yet Kettlewell, like 
Ken, held that there were ' degrees of excusability ' ; 
and in his last two chapters, which had been submitted 
to Ken in manuscript, he deals with the " relaxation 
and abatements " which these principles admit. The 
necessity of public worship for the support of the soul, 
its obligation as " homage due to God," were such, that, 
where " orthodox and holy ministrations " were not to 
be had, schismatic worship was better than none. 
"Though the want of this union under our own 
Bishops, by the opposite passions and angry tempers 
which Schism introduces, do greatly eat out true 
devotion ; yet doth it not make so wide a breach and 
waste therein, as the want of any ministerial offices at 
all would do." Like Newman while his Anglicanism 
was sickening unto death, he saw in God's care for the 
schismatic Kingdom of the Ten Tribes a proof that the 
worship of the Established Church was not graceless 
or valueless. Again, with regard to the "immoral 
prayers," the same plea of necessity might be admitted 
for the laity. Yet " I conceive, it were not amiss, as 
they come in the course of the Service, by some external 
sign to show that they disclaim and stand off from 
them." This, it seems, was the practice of some Non- 
jurors: they "rose from their knees, or shut their 
books, or by some other marks, as omitting the ' Amen/ 
tacitly expressed their dissent." 

" The pastoral spirit," as Kettlewell beautifully said, 
" is a generous publick spirit " ; and Ken was prepared 
to make concessions like these out of pity for the Bheep 
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scattered without a shepherd. The situation, however, 
of a shepherd without sheep was not one that Hickes 
was willing to accept. " For his principles," says Canon 
Overton, " he was ready to sacrifice everything," even 
— it would seem — the good of other people. His 
masterful and domineering temper, Ken felt, was a 
chief obstacle to peace ; and there is some bitterness in 
Ken's references to him at this period. ' I easily guess 
from whom the prejudices conceived against me rise, 
and I had rather be loaded with treble the number, 
than put myself under his discipline.' Lloyd appeared 
to be more sympathetic : ' it is a great satisfaction to 
me,' writes Ken, ' that without consulting one another, 
we were both of the same mind.' ' I am extremely 
satisfied that your sentiments concur with mine.' 
Though much under the influence of the more vehe- 
ment spirit behind him, Lloyd clearly wished to go as 
far as possible with Ken, whom all parties revered. 
Ken learnt, moreover, from ' a worthy person,' that 
'our brother of Ely, now with God, had the like 
thoughts, and gave the like advice.' In September, he 
is intending 'to give a visit to our good brother of 
Gloster, if the rheumatic and colic pains which haunt 
me permit it.' From Frampton he would be sure of 
sympathy. 

A year later his hopes are still more bright : Hooper, 
the friend of whom he invariably speaks with a glow of 
affectionate admiration, has been nominated to the see 
of St. Asaph. He writes to Lloyd (Oct. 30, 1703) : ' I 
am extremely glad that you and the Bishop elect of St. 
Asaph have met. He is one of the best understandings 
I ever knew, and, if he will exert himself, will do 
excellent- service to this sinking Church.' In spite of 
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his c aversion to the Towne/ the chance of seeing his 
dear friend and Lloyd (Lloyd is civilly thrown in) 
almosts tempts him to London, but his health is too 
infirm. With the simple faith of friendship he looks 
to Hooper and Lloyd to set matters right. ' I much 
desire that you may often meet, and consult how to 
moderate things, as much as may be, salvd veritate, for 
I fear that many of our friends run too high, and that 
the Church of Rome will reap advantages of excesses 
in that kind. Your letters are a great consolation to 
me in this solitude.' For himself, an old man now, he 
can pray and hope and rejoice, unable, as he thinks, to 
take an active part in the restoration of peace. He was 
really to render to the Church the service she needed 
most, a service for which his age and growing infirmities 
helped, one might say, to qualify him, but which needed 
courage and firmness, a single eye and an unfaltering 
will. It was the simplest and hardest of tasks, — to 
stand aside, to bid another take his place, to be content 
to be nothing. 

1 1 gladly would be offered to the wave, 
So I the Church might by my Ruine save.' 

His opportunity came with awful suddenness. At 
the end of November 1703, " the Great Storm " swept 
over the kingdom, wrecking twelve ships of the Royal 
Navy, and working wide-spread havoc. At Wells, 
Bishop Kidder and his wife were killed by the fall of a 
stack of chimneys in the palace. Ken was himself at 
Poulshot; he writes (Nov. 27, 1703) to Lloyd: 'Last 
night there was here the most violent wind that ever I 
knew; the house shaked all night. We all rose and 
called the family to prayers, and, by the goodness of 
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God, we were safe amidst the storm. Blessed be Qod 
Who preserved us.' Two days later he has heard of 
what had occurred at Wells. 'God of His infinite 
mercy deliver us from such dreadful surprises. I am 
assured that no one either in the palace, or in the 
whole town, beside them, had any hurt/ His feeling 
that this was in no ordinary sense the visitation of God 
was deepened by his own ' signal and particular preserv- 
ation. 1 On examining the house in which he had 
slept, ' the workmen found that the beam which sup- 
ported the roof over my head was shaken out to that 
degree, that it had but halfe an inch hold.' Such 
readings of the characters on the wall — traced by " the 
part of the Hand " — may not command our assent ; but 
Ken was surely not wrong in believing that his life had 
been given him to use in the service of God's Church. 
' The dreadful Stroke which freed his flock from their 
Erastian yoke ' made possible the cession by which, as 
he had seen two years earlier, the schism must be 
healed. 

All turned out favourably to his design. The Queen 
sent for Hooper, and offered him the Bishopric of Bath 
and Wells ; he suggested that it should be restored to 
Ken, its rightful possessor. " This the Queen highly 
approved of" (Prowse, Life of Hooper). Ken received 
the Queen's offer ' with great acknowledgements ' ; but 
his purpose was already fixed. For his own part, * he 
could not return into the business of the world again * ; 
for >his diocese he could desire no better ruler than 
Hooper. He wrote to Hooper, thanking him for what 
he had done, but desiring him to accept the see. * I 
told you long ago at Bath how willing I was to 
surrender my canonicall claime to a worthy person, but 
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to none more wittingly than to yourselfe. My distemper 
disables me from y* pastoral duty, and had I been 
restored, I declared allways y* I would shake off y 6 
burthen, and retire.' On learning Hooper's assent, he 
wrote to Lloyd, explaining and defending his action. 
* I did it in charity to the diocese, that they might not 
have a Latitudinarian Traditour imposed on them, who 
would betray the baptismall faith, but one who had 
ability and zeal to assert it/ He says boldly that ' the 
imminent danger in which Religion now is, and which 
dayly increases, ought to supersede all the antient 
canons.' His first idea seems to have been to accept 
Hooper as his coadjutor — 

* As old Valerius when he Austin chose' ; 

a course, he said, ' for which I have good precedents, as 
well as reasons.' His free treatment of 'the antient 
canons' is remarkable; apparently he was aware of 
what St. Augustine only learnt after his consecration 
as coadjutor-bishop of Hippo, that such appointments 
were forbidden by the Eighth Canon of Nicaea. 

The step Ken had taken was felt as a severe blow to 
the nonjuring cause, and aroused an outcry which is a 
tribute to the authority his character conferred on him. 
u This poor gentleman's lapse," writes one, " is occasion 
of great lamentation unto us, and laughter to our 
enemies." "Poor Bp. K, hath undone more in one 
word, than I was likely to do in ten thousand " ; and 
the wavering were confirmed in their "amphibious 
devotion." The Jacobites of Bristol came over to 
Naish Court, while Ken was there, and 'manifestly 
insulted ' him. u With retorted scorn " he held on his 
course: those who expostulated with him found him 
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"impatient of contradiction." Lloyd had written in 
terms which seemed to imply his cordial approval, — " I 
heartily congratulate your choice, and wish a double 
portion of your spirit may rest upon the head and 
heart of your successor ; for I trust he will act valiantly, 
and becoming his station," — but begged Ken not to act 
without seeing and conferring with his colleagues. 
Ken felt bound to neglect this appeal, lest by the delay 
Hooper should be lost to the diocese ; but he had no 
doubts of Lloyd's sympathy. Apparently Lloyd, un- 
willing to risk the affection he had so lately regained, 
went as far as he could in concurrence with Ken : but 
the " noyse and outcryes " of his friends alarmed him. 
He began to complain that Ken's action had not been 
"managed communi consensu"; like AbdiePs, it was 
" singular and rash." He had the highest opinion of 
Hooper personally; but his congratulations did not 
imply approbation of Ken's purpose. It all sounds a 
little like the famous distinction, "I said I could 
approve, not that I would " ; and Ken thought himself 
unfairly treated. 'No, good Brother; your native 
thoughts were the same with mine: but when you 
heard a cry against me, you flew to the distinction of 
Person and Cession, and 'tis from thence that the fury 
against me was raised for doing an act which, according 
to the best of my judgment, appeared truly primitive 
and charitable, and, I may add, necessary.' For himself, 
he desired 'nothing more than in retreat quietly to 
serve God, to pray for my brethren, which I daily do, 
and to mind only my latter end ' ; and asked ' to be 
excused from writing for the future, for I find it much 
easier for me to endure the passion of others, than to 
endeavour to mitigate it/ Lloyd naturally protested 
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against these " rash and reproachful calumnys " ; and at 
last (May 1, 1704) Ken closed the long correspondence. 

'AH glory be to God. 

'My very good Lord and Brother, — Your Lord- 
ship's was sent to me to Poulshot last night. I confess 
when I wrote my last I was heated, and provoked to a 
great degree, and if my provocation transported me to 
any indecent expressions, I beg your pardon, which you 
will, I hope, the more readily grant, because you seem 
to have been in the like passion when you wrote, and 
because I intend to give you no further trouble. You 
must give me leave to be sensible when I am insulted, 
which I can very easily forgive. Every day encreases 
the satisfaction I have in providing so well for my flock. 
God keep us in His holy fear, and make us wise for 
eternity. 

Your Lordship's very affectionate Friend and Br., 

t.k; 

The heat has cooled, and the old warmth, one fears, 
has cooled with it. One cannot feel sure that the 
breach which, once before closed, had been thus re- 
opened, was ever fully healed. Another letter dated 
by Ken 'Sept. 17,' and endorsed by Lloyd " 1704," is 
placed by Round among the letters of 1702, apparently 
on internal evidence, which certainly favours the earlier 
date. We may hope — not very confidently 1 — that 
Round is wrong, and that the cold May day epistle was 
followed by one which would show that the old affection 

1 The letter is signed 'Tho: B. & W.,' a signature which Ken 
dropped as a rule after his cession, though it recurs not unfre- 
quently, perhaps by inadvertence, in later letters. 

O 
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had returned. The letter in question describes ' a visit 
to our good Brother of Gloucester, who was not a little 
joyed to see me. He is very cheerful, and being past 
eighty* (Frampton was baptized Feb. 26, 1622), 'does 
not only expect, but, like St. Paul, longs for, his dis- 
solution* He has many infirmities of old age, but his 
eyes are very good, and he uses no spectacles. With 
all the tenderness imaginable he remembers your 
Lordship/ 



CHAPTER XIII, 

HOMES AND FRIENDS. 

A grief that shall outshine all joys 
For mirth and life, yet without noise. 
A grief, whose silent dew shall breed 
Lilies and myrrhe, where the curs'd seed 
Did sometimes rule. A grief so bright, 
'Twill make the land of darkness light ; 
And while too many sadly roam, 
Shall send me, swan-like, singing home. 

Henry Vaughan. 

' When I, my lord, crush'd by prevailing might, 
No cottage had where to direct my flight ; 
Kind Heaven me with a Friend illustrious blest, 
Who gave me shelter, affluence, and rest.' 

So Ken wrote in the dedication of his poems to Lord 
Weymouth. When, in 1691, the forbearance of the 
Government came to an end, and he had to leave Wells, 
he returned to his nephew's rectory at Poulshot, near 
Devizes. "But," writes Macaulay, "Thomas Thynne, 
Viscount Weymouth, though not a nonjuror, did himself 
honour by offering to the most virtuous of the nonjurors 
a tranquil and dignified asylum in the princely mansion 
of Longleat. There Ken passed a happy and honoured 
old age, during which he never regretted the sacrifice 
which he had made to what he thought his duty, and 
yet constantly became more and more indulgent to 
those whose views of duty differed from his." 

195 
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Longleat House, near Frome, lies just beyond the 
limits of Ken's diocese, where at the foot of the bare 
Wiltshire downs breaks the last wave of the woodlands 
of Somerset. In this " curious and splendid house/' as 
Camden called it, " then," says Macaulay, " and perhaps 
still, the most magnificent country-house in England," 
surrounded by terraced and watered gardens, and gentle 
wood-crowned hills, there was assigned to the deprived 
bishop an upper chamber, remote from the bustle of a 
great household, where for twenty years he found a 
home among his books. The chief companion of his 
later years was George Harbin, who in 1699 became 
chaplain at Longleat on Ken's recommendation. He 
was a Nonjuror, and had been chaplain to Ken's old 
friend, the Bishop of Ely ; he had a taste for letters 
and historical research. Ken writes of him as 'an 
excellent scholar/ ' of a brisk and cheerful temper/ and 
evidently had a warm regard for him. Of Weymouth 
Ken speaks with strong affection and esteem. 'He 
really does conduct his life by the divine maxim 
recorded by St. Paul [Acts xx. 35], and he is truly 
rich in good works, and indeed so are his near rela- 
tions; munificence seems to be the family virtue and 
traduced to their posterity/ It was Ken's rule to 
be at Longleat only when his host was there; 
occasionally he is found at another house belonging 
to Lord Weymouth, Drayton Manor in Stafford- 
shire, where we hear of his preaching and "giving 
the sacrament." After Anne's accession, Lord Wey- 
mouth's official duties would keep him longer in town ; 
and though, Macaulay says, " in that age the London 
season usually ended soon after the first notes of 
the cuckoo had been heard," he would rarely be at 
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home before Easter. At Christmas, again, the fes- 
tivities of Longleat — " the noise and hurry of a palace, 
open to all comers of fashion and quality" — would 
make Ken glad to get away ; and thus it became his 
custom to spend Christmas and Lent amid surround- 
ings more in harmony with the spirit of quiet devotion. 
At Naish Court, between Portishead and Clevedon, 
were 'two good virgins/ the Misses Kemeys, 'with 
whome/ writes Ken, ' I usually abide during my Lord's 
absence/ They had there 'a kind of nunnery* or 
sisterhood, which had, according to one of Ken's corre- 
spondents (Dr. Thomas Smith), " a better pretense to 
the title of a Religious House than those so-called in 
Popish countryes." " These good Ladyes," he continues, 
" are happy under your conduct, and are, by an uninter- 
rupted course of piety, elevated above all the gaudy 
pompes and vanities of the world, and enjoy all the 
comforts and satisfactions and serenity of mind to be 
wished for and attained, on this side of heaven, in their 
solitudes ; and I cannot but looke upon you as another 
St. Hierome, conversing with the devout Ladies at 
Bethlehem, instructing and confirming their faith, and 
directing their consciences in the methods of true 
spiritual life, and enflaming their souls with seraphic 
notions of God, and of Christ, and of the other world." 
Ken has sketched such a society in his Psyche or 
Magdalum — 

* In Magdalum chaste souls recesses keep, 
And learn to Love, Hymn, Meditate, and Weep/ — 

where he himself is described as ' Gratian, the Mourner's 
Guide/ One may fill up the outlines with Mr. Short- 
house's description of the life in the "Protestant 
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nunnery " at Little Gidding, on the pattern of which 
that at Naish may very probably have been framed. 

It was natural, considering the reverence with which 
Ken was regarded, that his spiritual counsel and aid 
should be sought by others, besides the ladies of Naish, 
in the scattered Nonjuror community. Two of the 
episodes brought to light by the research of Dean 
Plumptre are of special interest as bringing Ken into 
connection with Kettlewell. Both men were consulted 
in a case which is related at some length in the Life of 
Kettlewell, and which illustrates even more clearly 
than Ken's own story the searchings of heart of con- 
scientious men in those disturbed times. "Mr. S ," 

otherwise "Lewis Southcombe, Penitent," rector of 
Rose Ash, Devon, had like many others taken the oath 
to William with a declaration that he intended it 
simply as a promise of "obedience to the laws, and a 
peaceable behaviour under the Government." But he 
could not rest: he "observed that other complyances 
did begin to become necessary and to draw on"; he 
was " putting Poyson to his very Physick, petitions of 
immoral tendency into his devotions and addresses to 
Heaven." After laying his case before Ken and 
Kettlewell, he addressed to Lloyd, as head of the 
nonjuring body, a long letter of confession and retract- 
ation. Dean Plumptre, with great probability, identifies 
him with a certain " Timotheus," who inscribes a volume 
to Ken in terms of the utmost veneration and devotion. 1 

The other episode is of a more private character : it 

1 Some of his expressions seem to show a remarkable appreci- 
ation of Ken's character: "Primaevae Sanctimoniae Praesulj, 
Oonfessori integerrimo . . . Afflictissimae Matris Ecclesiae Patri, 
Animabus (TvpiraOovvri, Dom. Jesu ortyiicun ornatisedmo," etc. 
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is the story of Richard Grahme or Graham, who, after 
months of suffering, the consequence of an accident in 
some wild escapade at Oxford, died deeply penitent in 
July 1696, at the age of 18. 1 Ken and Kettlewell 
were both on close terms of intimacy with the family, 
and did their part as sons of consolation, both in healing 
the broken-hearted and in delivering the bound. We 
hear too of another son of the same house, to see whom, 
as he lay dying from a fall from his horse, Ken had 
taken a " long ride over the downs." 

We catch rare and brief glimpses of the deprived 
Bishop going about in a " mean habit," or delayed by 
the lameness of his " poor horse." The aged Dr. Routh 
gave Mr. Anderdon an anecdote of a visit paid by Ken 
to the Duke of Beaufort at Badmington. He came 
early, before the Duke was stirring ; and the chaplain 
invited him to breakfast. The Duke came in, and, 
" seeing the Bishop, fell on his knees, and asked his 
blessing/' The chaplain, surprised when he saw the 
distinction of his visitor, began to apologize ; but the 
Bishop " declared the obligation to be entirely of his 
side, who had been so hospitably entertained." This 
may have been during the visit to Frampton, when he 
also went to see Bull, the great theologian, then at 
Avening. ' He has reason,' says Ken, rather cynically, 
* to value his old friends, for his new have little regarded 
him/ Bull had taken the oaths, but his high qualities 
and powers were not such as to attract the notice of 
William's Government. 

An interesting side-light is thrown on Ken's life at 

1 The Rev. F. E. Paget, in A Student Penitent of 1695. has 
told the story under feigned names, which Dr. Plumptre has been 
able to interpret. 
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Longleat through a friendship of an unexpected kind. 
Walter Singer, a Nonconformist, a man of " primitive 
integrity," " inflexible in his principles " (for which he 
had suffered imprisonment), yet of a " truly Catholic 
spirit " {Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Howe), lived at Frome 
with his daughter, who under her married name of 
Elizabeth Howe became known as a writer of verse 
and hymns. Johnson, in a review quoted by Boswell, 
praises " the copiousness and luxuriance of Mrs. Rowe ," 
" her brightness of imagery, her purity of sentiments/' 
He says of her and her fellow-Nonconformist, Dr. Watts 
(who, by the way, wanted to marry her) : " They would 
have both done honour to a better society, for they 
had that charity which might well make their Callings 
be forgotten, and with which the whole Christian 
world wish for communion. They were pure from all 
the heresies of an age, to which every opinion is 
become a favourite that the universal Church has 
hitherto detested. . . . But to them all human eulogies 
are vain, whom I believe applauded by angels and 
numbered with the just." The praise of the large- 
hearted old Tory, like the friendship of Ken, proves 
the power of goodness to attract the good across the 
divisions of opinion and condition. Lord Weymouth 
had a high esteem for the Singers ; and soon after Ken's 
arrival at Longleat, the young poetess (she was not 
yet twenty) sent a copy of verses, which were kindly 
received. Ken, who was eager to employ the charms 
of poetry in the service of religion, encouraged, it seems, 
her "blooming worth." At his suggestion she wrote 
a verse paraphrase of Job xxxviii. They had another 
taste in common, for "she wad very much delighted 
with music chiefly of the grave and solemn kind." 
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The life at Longleat was cheered, too, by the presence 
of the family of Henry Thynne, Lord Weymouth's 
eldest son. There were two little girls, Frances, after- 
wards Duchess of Somerset/ and Mary, afterwards 
Lady Brooke; and for them Ken wrote some simple 
verses, printed by Dean Plumptre as his " Lyra 
Innocentium," which reveal the tender child-like heart 
of the good old man, occupied with the "kindred" 
loves of children and of heaven. He bids them teach 
their little brother to say " Glory to God " as soon as 
he begins to speak 2 — 

c God ought to tincture first his thought.' 

There are little dialogues in verse for his ' dear chickens ' 
to repeat : ' Miss Fanny must teach her sister to say 
her part/ Amid all the playfulness there is manifest 
the deep reverence felt by the aged saint before the 
innocence of children — 

'With wilful evil not defiled.' 

That note is touched more than once, and recalls a 
beautiful anecdote narrated to Mr. Anderdon by Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce. In 1704 Ken paid a visit of con- 
solation to Barbara, Lady Longueville, who had been 
left a widow with seven young children. He begged 
to see them all, drew them up in a line, and said, 'It 
was very grateful to him to see so many beings who 
had never wilfully offended God.' The shadow of 
orphanhood fell early on his little friends at Longleat. 

1 Southey in The Doctor describes her as 4< a woman who might 
perhaps have been happier in a humbler station, but could not 
have been more uncorrupted by the world." 

2 We have had the same advice in the Directions for Prayer. 
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Henry Tbynne died in December 1708, the same winter 
in which Ken lost his friends Mary and Anne KemyB, 
the sisters of Naish Court After her husband's 
death, Mrs. Thynne returned to her ancestral home at 
Leweedon, near Sherborne, where Ken spent as her 
guest the winter before his death. 

In spite of the attacks of violent Nonjurors and the 
breach with Lloyd, Ken's life must in many ways have 
been brighter and happier after his cession to Hooper. 
There is in the Longleat grounds, where the path 
crosses the hill to Horningham church, an opening in 
the woods which, from the magnificence of the view, is 
called " the Gate of Heaven." One pictures Ken linger- 
ing there sometimes in the earlier days to look west- 
ward with an exile's eyes, "ripae ulterioris amore," over 
the rich landscape which lay within the limits of his 
old diocese, then 'ravaged' by a stranger. 1 But now 
a faithful pastor is guarding the flock, and — 

" Westward, look ! the land is bright." 

Hooper's episcopate did not disappoint his enthusi- 
astic hopes. An admirable scholar and a graceful 
gentleman, the new Bishop was so happy in his see 
that he refused the Bishopric of London and the Arch- 
bishopric of York ; while there is evidence to the last 
moment of Ken's life of a tender mutual regard between 
the friends of over fifty years. One such proof Hooper 

1 Some such picture is indeed suggested by the quaint lines in 
which he describes himself as 

* forced to fly to unfrequented shade, 
Like captive Judah by the stream to dwell, 
And with my dropping eye the waters swell. 
"Ah, my dear Lambs ! ah, my dear Sheep I n I ery*d, 
'* Dear Lambs," " dear Sheep," the neighbouring hills replyM.' 
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gave on his acceptance of the Bishopric. He asked the 
Queen to allow him to retain in commendam the Pre- 
centorship of Exeter, that he might pay over the income 
of £200 a-year to Een. The Queen assented, but 
Trelawney, then Bishop of Exeter, made objections; 
and the matter was arranged at the suggestion of 
Godolphin by granting Ken a pension of £200 from the 
Treasury. In a letter to Hooper, Ken expresses his 
gratitude to 'the Queen ' — as he does not refuse to call 
her — and prays God 'abundantly to reward my Lord 
Treasurer, who inclined her to be thus gratious to me, 
and give him a plentiful measure of wisdom from above. 
My Lord/ he proceeds, 'let it not shock your native 
modesty, if I make this just acknowledgment, that 
tho* the sense of her Majesty's favour in the pension 
is deservedly great, yett her choosing you for my suc- 
cessor gave me much more satisfaction, as my concerne 
for the eternal welfare of my flock exceeded all regard 
for my own temporall advantage.' To Hooper he 
dedicated his Hymnarium — 

1 the products of that Ease 
You gave, wnen you accepted of my Keys.' 

He dwells with a lover's enthusiastic fancy on the 
occupations of his ' sweet-tempered venerable Friend/ — 
his biblical studies, his faithful ministrations, his wise 
counsels, his recreation — 

* Some philosophick Treatise to peruse, 
Or on Depths Mathematical to muse ; 
Or to range o'er the modern Tongues, to view 
What they improve, or steal, or boast of new.' 

A correspondence with Dr. Thomas Smith, extending 
through the years 1706 — 9, throws light on Ken's 
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scholarly interests and opinions, as well as on his 
delicate and unstinted liberality. Smith, compliant 
but not compliant enough, had been deprived of his 
fellowship at Magdalen by James, and had lost it 
finally by refusing to take the oaths to William. He 
had been Chaplain at Constantinople, and had written 
on that Greek Church, to which the later Nonjurors 
turned in hopes of communion; he had considerable 
Hebrew learning; he edited the Epistles of Ignatius 
in " defense of the sacred order of Bishops " ; and pub- 
lished lives of Ussher, Cosin, and other leading Church- 
men. Ken, referring to his treatment of Sancroft in 
the last-mentioned work, writes — ' I remember when I 
read the first edition of the lamentable persecution of 
that great good man to whom you have worthily done 
justice, it made me sad, and the second reading revived 
the same sad thoughts, but the afflicted Patriarch is 
happy in this that God hath moved you to embalme 
his memory/ Smith had hoped to write a life of " that 
unfortunate great lady, Mary Queen of Scotland " " out 
of original letters and other authentic papers," to defend 
her from the charges of "those furious incendiaries, 
Buchanan and Knox " ; but he had been obliged to 
abandon the project. Ken is not sorry for his dis- 
appointment : * You would have been engaged to make 
some severe reflections, though just, on Q. Eliz. which 
would have given great offence, she being the darling 
of the people, and I had rather that the odium should 
fall on another than yourself.' Smith still has his 
regrets: "I believe that I should have done good 
service to the Church and to Religion in exposing the 
traitorous, the schismatical, the seditious and rebellious 
principles and practices of the Scotch Presbyterians ; 
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but I should have had a tender regard to the fame and 
memory of Q. Elizabeth, whose glorious reign received 
great blemishes from her indulging her favourite 
Courtiers in their sacrilegious invasion of the revenues 
of the Church, and from the death of this unfortunate 
Queene, her kinswoman." There are papers at Long- 
leat, Ken is informed, ' which will justify all the severe 
reflections which can be made on Q. E.' ; but ' consider- 
ing how much an impartial relation will disgust the 
prevailing many, I wish it rather published by another 
than yourselfe, she is so much the Heroine of the 
Multitude.' 

Smith asks pecuniary assistance occasionally, not for 
himself, to whom Ken is only too munificent, but for 
other Nonjurors in distress, particularly for the clergy 
who have "hitherto kept themselves free from the 
pollution of false and wicked oaths, and other gnostic 
practices." Ken's replies to these appeals are models 
of considerate and self-effacing liberality. His letters 
show that he did not share the alarms of his corre- 
spondent, who had suffered much from governments, 
and had some reason to indulge in gloomy views and 
"melancholick reflections." i I thank God,' writes Ken, 
1 that I am unmolested in the country, and I hope I 
shall continue so, and one would think that our years 
and our profession, and course of life, would give no 
occasion for the least suspition/ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CLOSING YEARS— FOETBY. 

Since I am coming to that holy room, 
Where with the choir of saints for evermore 

I shall be made Thy musique, as I come 
I tone the instrument here at the door. 
And what I must do then, think here before. — Donne. 

Chronic ill-health, the effect perhaps of long-practised 
austerity, made the last twenty years of Ken's life a 
time of almost constant suffering. As early as 1690 
Turner wrote of him : " The doctors bleed him often ; 
my Lord's grace [Sancroft] apprehends they do it too 
frequently." His words imply a fear of the illness 
proving fatal: "may it please God, in whose tender 
mercy he trusts, not to add sorrow to our sorrow." In 
1702, about to return to Poulshot after a short visit in 
Hampshire, Ken writes : ' I have been more free from 
my distemper, I thank God, during my stay in this 
clear air than I have been for many years, and I would 
gladly seat myself in the down country, but that I 
must abide not where I would, but where I can; a 
moist, thicke, and muddy air does by no means agree 
with me, though to such a one I am now retiring/ 
In the Dedication of his poems he describes his suffer- 
ings as having lasted over fourteen years — 

206 
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' Tifl now two annual Weeks, and more, since Pain 
Within my tender Nerves began its reign ; 
Between my couch and chair, my days! waste, 
And of a book have but evanid Taste.' 

His poems abound in pathetic references to his pains — 

' Pain keeps me waking in the night ; 
I longing lie for morning light, .... 
I feel my watch, I tell the clock. 
I hear each crowing of the cock, etc 

'When in the night I sleepless lie ' — the familiar 
words remind us of Ken's sympathy with this special 
form of distress. The Midnight Hymn begins — ' Lord, 
now my sleep does me forsake'; and from a com- 
paratively early period there are evidences of this 
wakefulness, aggravated doubtless by his ascetic vigils, 
and of "slumbers" (not as "obedient" as might be 
desired) that could "wake and weep and sing" In 
his Manual for the Winchester Scholars, after giving a 
number of ' Ejaculations for the Night/ he adds this 
significant warning : ' But have a care, Philotheus, you 
fix not your mind too much, neither strive to repeat 
too many devout expressions, for fear of hindering your 
sleep, and of indisposing yourself for the duties of the 
day following/ 

For such sufferings as his opium would probably be 
the remedy or alleviation prescribed; but opium he 
would not take, thinking it an unlawful evasion of 
God's appointed discipline. His resource when he 
could neither sleep nor read was verse composition. 

* Pain haunting me, I court the sacred Muse, 
Verse is the only laudanum I use ; 
Verse in which Harmony and Pictures join'd 
My Dolours damp, and recreate my mind/ 
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A large number of his poems are grouped together as 
'Anodynes, or Alleviations of Pain.' The device is 
common enough: Hammond employed it, and Donne 
tried it. Donne's lines — 

" I thought if I could draw my paines 
Thro 1 rime's vexation I should them allay : 
Grief brought to number cannot be so fierce, 
For he tames it that fetters it in verse," 

anticipate a well-known stanza in In Memoriam. And 
if for bodily anguish, no less than 

" for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies,' 1 

the words that follow — 

" The sad, mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain," — 

are certainly far more applicable to Ken's verses than 
to those "lays of sorrow born," of which they were 
actually written. 

Of Ken's poems, which were all published post- 
humously, the greater number were written at Longleat. 
"He had always," says Hawkins, "a great relish for 
Divine poesy, and in his retirement under this noble 
lord's roof, he composed many excellent, useful, and 
pious pieces." Poetry was indeed, in a sense, the 
pursuit of his life. Hymnotheo, a poem based upon 
the story of St. John and the Robber, told by Clement 
of Alexandria, is certainly " an idealised autobiography." 
The unnamed youth, St. John's catechumen, who after 
relapsing into a wild lawless life, was won back by the 
self-devoting love of the aged apostle, is called by Ken 
'Hymnotheo,' a name the significance of which is 
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obvious. The story is a mere thread on which are 
strung verses and episodes, some of them curiously 
incongruous. Among the temptations with which 
Hymnotheo is beset, that to latitudinarianism is promi- 
nent. But his fall is due to his pride in his gift of 
sacred song. With a degree of poetic vanity which 
one hopes is abnormal, he listens to the flatteries of 
Satan, who, disguised as an angel of light, tells him — 

* The very Seraphims your Hymns admire ; 
We daily sing them in our heav'nly Quire/ 

On his repentance his gift is restored to him. All 
this certainly suggests that Ken had won some reputa- 
tion as a hymn-writer early in life. The three hymns 
on which his fame chiefly rests were written ' for the 
use of the scholars of Winchester College/ and probably 
belong to the same period as the Manual. In Dryden's 
paraphrase from Chaucer (see Chapter II. p. 12) the 
" Good Parson " is a writer of hymns — 

" And oft with holy Hymns, he charmed their ears, 

JA music more melodious than the spheres) ; 
^or David left him, when he went to rest, 
His Lyre ; and after him he sang the best" 

In an age disgraced beyond all others by the prosti- 
tution of wit and poetry to vile uses, Ken desired to 
claim for God's service one of the noblest and brightest 
of His gifts. In one of his poems he describes the 
Court of the Heavenly Wisdom, ' bless'd Sophia ' and 
the 'beauteous virgins' who attend her. 

1 Sweet Poetry divine stood next her Throne, 
Above the rest for her chief Fav*rite known j 
Who should her Rules in sacred Numbers write* 
And sweeten all her Dictates with Delight.' 

P 
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To be a Christian poet was the ambition, he hoped 
the vocation, of his .life. He sketches not altogether 
unworthily a noble ideaL 

' A Poet should have heat and light, 
Of all things a capacious sight, 
Serenity with rapture join'd, 
Aims noble, eloquence refin'd, 
Strong, modest, sweetness to endear, 
Expressions lively, lofty, clear. 

High thoughts, an admirable theme, 
For decency a chaste esteem, 
Of harmony a perfect skill. 
Just characters of good and ill, 
And all concentred souls to please, 
Instruct, inflame, melt, calm, and ease.' 

M Ei*0€OV fj iroCrjtns, 

* And every song it strives to sing 
Should have the flavour of its Spring.' 

And the power and charm of poetry, too often " anna 
iniquitatis," would shine more brightly if they were 
devoted, as " anna justitiae," unto God. 

Keble's theory that poetry " consists in the indirect 
expression of overpowering, but impeded feelings" 
(Occasional Papers), is illustrated by the copious pro- 
duction of Ken's years of retirement. The energy and 
eloquence of the silenced preacher found vent 'in 
Hymn — not in Dispute/ as with other Nonjurors. His 
pattern was ' bless'd Gregory/ who 

* To Nazianzum flew, dethroned by Rage, 
And spent in Songs Divine his drooping Age.' 

It hardly need be said that Ken's poetry as a whole 
must be regarded not as an achievement, but as an 
occupation, an ' employment' — 
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4 The nearer as I draw t'ward Heavenly Rest, 
The more I love th' Employment of the Blest.* 

More than once he alludes to his custom to write ' new 
hymns every day* — two a day, if we may take him 
literally — 

' I every night and morn 
A new ambassador adorn, 

A hymn prepare, 
To lie my daily ledger there/ 

i. e. in heaven. From such a rate of production nothing 
excellent could be hoped. The mass of his verse is 
only interesting for what it reveals of the man; his 
editor, Hawkins, merely exaggerates a truth when he 
says that " these composures " " contain the full Beams 
of his God-enamour'd Soul." The portrait they paint 
is poor and faulty, but it is authentic. 

Some remarks of Keble on Ken's poetry have an 
interest deeper than that of literary criticism. He has 
spoken of the effect in Ken's writings of " distressing 
languor and sickness," together with " a sense of decay," 
due to the " fallen fortunes " of his Church, and he 
proceeds — 

"We shall hardly find, in all ecclesiastical history, 
a greener spot than the later years of this courageous 
and affectionate pastor ; persecuted alternately by both 
parties, and driven from his station in his declining 
age ; yet singing on, with unabated cheerfulness, to the 
last. His poems are not popular, nor ever will be, for 
reasons already touched upon ; but whoever in earnest 
loves his three well-known hymns, and knows how to 
value such unaffected strains of poetical devotion, will 
find his account, in turning over his four volumes, half 
narrative and half lyric, and all avowedly on sacred 
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subjects; the narrative often cumbrous, and the lyric 
verse not seldom languid and redundant; yet all 
breathing such an angelic spirit, interspersed with 
such pure and bright touches of poetry, that such a 
reader as we have supposed will scarcely find it in his 
heart to criticize them " {Essay on Sacred Poetry). 

Much of Ken's verse fails as poetry by trying to be 
theology, ignoring the truth contained in Johnson's 
observation : " The ideas of Christian Theology are too 
simple for eloquence, too sacred for fiction, and too 
majestic for ornament." Theology is certainly not " to 
advantage dressed" in such phrases as 'Triunal co- 
infinity'; and expressions like 'Love Fontal/ 'Love 
Filial,' 'Love co-breathed,' for the Three Divine 
Persons, lose through too frequent, too mechanical 
repetition whatever effectiveness they may have pos- 
sessed. Yet there is throughout Ken's writings the 
endeavour to make theology living and real, not to 
allow the truths, which are the light and life of his 
own spirit, to pass only as formulae which have been 
rubbed smooth and characterless by unreflecting use. 
Nor is 'the well-mean'd song' wholly wanting in 
'expressions lively, lofty, clear.' 

* Of Love the co-eternal Three 
Are thus the spring, the stream, the sea. 1 
Love is 

' Best found, when most in Love's vast ocean lost' 

' Love gains of boundless Love the care 
By the sweet violence of Prayer.' 

' You faith and hope, till Jesns shined, 

Were embryos of the mind, 
Lodged or in dark prophetic schemes, 

Where truth gave languid gleams, 

Or with terrestrial promise fed, 
In which supernal hardly could be read.' 
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And there is a ring of freedom and sincerity in some 
lines on his own Confirmation, which begin — 

* Oh, I ill all ne'er forget the happy hour 
When of the gracious Dove I felt the power ; 
I in a moment was no more 
The odious thing I was before, 
All my propensions heavenwards stream'd, 
I felt enamourments of souls redeem'd. 
To my own conscience I was reconcil a, 
I joy'd that glorious God would own me for His child.' 

In one essential part of the poetic faculty Ken was 
deficient — the eye, the heart, for Nature. To the 
sacred poet, above all, the great Parable of Creation 
affords an indispensable means of setting forth what in 
itself is unutterable. 1 Ken's illustrations from Nature 
all seem to have come out of books. 2 " Strange similes 
of birds or beasts which Ind or Aflrick hold," occur not 
seldom in his pages, — Indians capturing elephants, the 
ostrich who ' her young ones hatches with her eye, 1 the 
bite of the tarantula cured by music, ' th/ Indian flies ' 
that 

i By native Splendour bright, 
Shine like disseminated Stars by Night ; 
But when their radiant Vitals shall decline, 
By like gradations cease to live, as shine.' 

The following in a somewhat different style is a clever 
application of a bit of folk-lore — 

1 Of Dante, the greatest of sacred poets, Mr. Bosanquet says — 
" No Hellene, however skilled a spectator in the theatre of this 
life, has portrayed the beauty and terror of visible and audible 
things with so true and piercing a touch as this mystic hierophant 
of another world " (History of Aesthetic). 

2 Dean Plumptre quotes in proof of Ken's " habits of observa- 
tion," an elaborate description of the ways of the ant. I own it 
looks to me like a mere transcript from some "Natural History" 
of the day. 
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1 As in the Mines prestigious Spirits lurk, 
And while the Miners sleep, seem hard at work, 
Aping their noise, tools, motions, one by one, 
Yet Miners when they wake find nothing done ; 
The Hypocrite thus seem'd, in Form exact 
To play the Saint, yet did no virtuous act 

There is indeed one exception to Ken's neglect of 
the method which rises through Nature to what is 
higher. Bowles censures his devotional poems as " not 
clear of that worst and most nauseous style" which 
" uses the language of human passions in speaking of 
divine and spiritual objects." The judgment is unduly 
harsh, yet Ken occasionally perhaps presumes too far on 
the example of Solomon who, as he himself expresses it, 

1 In the mortal sang th' immortal Bride.' 

Ken's epic may seem sufficiently condemned by the 
fact that it is an epic. "The simple and touching 
devoutness " (to quote Keble once more) " of many of 
Bishop Kenn's lyrical eflusions has been unregarded, 
because of the ungraceful contrivances and heavy move- 
ment of his narrative." In narrative, indeed, Ken 
struggles convulsively but vainly against the torpor of 
prose. Not even Milton's epic "machinery" is free 
from " ungraceful contrivances " ; but Milton was hardly 
capable of reporting the speech of an angelic charioteer 
(his team composed of devils) with the remark — 

'So 
Said the good angel as the bad he lash'd. 9 

In Hymnotheo Ken came into comparison with Milton ; 
in Edmund he has escaped doing so, though the story 
of the East Anglian King, martyred by the Danes in 
870, had suggested itself to Milton as a subject. Edmund 
was partly written during the Tangier expedition, but 
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some passages clearly beloog to the closing period of 
Ken's life. Doubtless he kept the poem by him as a 
receptacle for ideas and reflections on many topics, 
on kingcraft and statesmanship, on social reform, on 
ecclesiastical polity, on religion, on human life and 
character. His ideal King — at once * King and Saint * — 
is a noble picture, drawn with a manly breadth and 
freedom. Educated in exile (one wonders if Ken ever 
dreamed that the description might fit Charles II. !), 
Edmund acquired — 

' The Assurance which true Vertne best became, 
Free from bold Pertness, or a rustick shame ; . . . 
A Spirit uniform, clear-sighted, brave, 
To no Men's Passions or Opinions Slave ; 
Graceful Behaviour, and a chearful Air ; 
An even Temper, cross Events to bear.' 

To him the Psalter was — 

' The Royal Manual, where the best of Kings 
Of Royal grace by inspiration sings, 
Which should with darted pray'rs his Soul supply, 
A Fountain which could never be drawn dry/ 

His regulations for the fleet and army have already 
been quoted. Free schools, libraries, hospitals, 'agreeable 
retreats' for aged sailors and soldiers are among his 
institutions. The East Anglian Church reflects Ken's 
own ideal. Its reformers 

* By the Church primitive draw ev'ry line ; ' 

and in ' the six sacred general Councils ' own 

1 true Catholick Consent, 
Ere East from West deplorably was rent.' 

Latitudinarianism is of course riddled with a hundred 
shafts, yet 'sly Proteo* is allowed to state his case 
fairly enough — 
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* God is the native Center of Mankind ; 
Circumferential Creeds in Qod combin'd, 
Though to each other they may different be, 
Yet in His Ear harmoniously agree,' 

and so on. And there is the breadth of a true Christian 
charity of which this is only the counterfeit, and which 

* Censures no Church for disagreeing Kite, 
Loves Lamps of any fashion with true Light' 

Ken's " primaeval warmth of soul " (Alexander Knox) 
finds illustration in this outburst of a martyr's eagerness, 
an echo of the enthusiasm of an Ignatius of Antioch — 

' Make the more speed, thou heavenly Torch, to rise, 
That I may fall God's Morning Sacrifice ; 
Haste, my Beloved, and bring the wished-for Day, 
See how my love is martyred by delay. . . . 
Help, Lord, or soon I shall my exit make. 
And die of Love before I reach the stake. 

Many " gnomic verses/' as Knox observes, are scattered 
through the poem ; and here and there comes a breath 
of true poetry : 

• pittiable State of Earthly Kings ; ' 
or this on the heroine, Hilda — 

* She like a Star seem'd little Light to cast, 
Yet had a Splendour and an Orbit vast.' 

In Hilda, 'Edmund's best Friend and God's dear 
Favourite/ Ken's biographers have traced the likeness 
of the lady of Little Easton, Lady Margaret Maynard ; 
and indeed it is impossible to compare the description 
in the poem with that in the Funeral Sermon without 
feeling that the features are the same. Hilda's portrait 
may well have been drawn in an early stage of the 
progress of the epic; but it is observable that, though 
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' from an East Anglian noble race derived/ her home is 
Wells. Thither Edmund journeys to find her ; and the 
loving minuteness with which 'the city by proud 
Mendippe Hills surveyed* is described, is one of 
the proofs of the late date of this part of the poem. 
Clearly, the passages which speak of Hilda were at 
least retouched and expanded in Ken's later years; 
and, in the old man's retrospect, " the idea of her life " 
who had revealed to him so much of the beauty of 
holiness, blends with the memory of the fair and loved 
cathedral city in " one pure image of regret." 

One more passage may be quoted from Edmund. 
Nothing is more characteristic of Ken than his Christian 
courage ; and his description of ' true courage ' contains 
lines not wholly unworthy to be associated in one's 
memory with Wordsworth's Happy Warrior. 

i True courage is a fixed, not sudden, Heat ; 
Is always humble, lives in selfrdistrust, 
And will itself into no danger thrust: 
As difficulty swells, it higher grows, 
Ennobled by the greatness of its foes ; 
Has lively prospect of its heavenly Crown, 
And makes God's glory only its Renown ; . . . 
With patience can a lasting conflict bear, 
Derives true magnanimity from pray'r ; 
Fights with a spirit present and sedate, 
No terrors can its constancy abate ; 
la meekly bold, with sweet behaviour brave, 
Scorns to vile lust its spirit to enslave.' 

The mass of Ken's verse is entombed in four forgotten 
volumes ; his three hymns live on the lips and in the 
heart of thousands. 1 If his epic has a prevailing dulness 

1 The Midnight Hymn, though of much beauty, is less known 
than the other two ; but all three are included in Lord Selborne's 
Book of Praise, and in a selection from Ken's works by Canon 
Benham. The Morning and Evening Hymns have been a good 
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which " the jerks of invention " (to quote Holofernes) 
do little to relieve ; if his Anodynes have not wholly 
lost their " soporific virtue " ; yet he too is, in his 
lowly fashion, "the singer of undying songs." His 
meek ambition might have been that of Hartley 
Coleridge — 

" The world were welcome to forget my name, 
Could I bequeath a few remembered words. " 

The hymns have been translated into several languages, 
but they seem, like the sound of Church bells, to belong 
to England. No other hymns, says the Bishop of 
Derry, "are so suitable to the homely pathos and 
majesty of the English Liturgy ; none are so adapted 
to the character which the English Church has aimed 
at forming, the sweet reserve, the quiet thoroughness, 
the penitence which is continuous without being un- 
hopeful. . . . When we listen to them or repeat them 
with congenial spirit, in whatever climate we may be, 
the roses of the English dawn, and the gold of the 
English sunset are in our sky." 1 

deal edited — the usual fate of hymns — for public use : Ken him- 
self made considerable changes. 

1 From a sermon preached at "Wells and reprinted in Dean 
Plumptre's Life of Ken. One might compare the use which Mr. 
Budyard Kipling has made of Ken's Evening Hymn in his 
gruesome story, " At the end of the Passage." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE END. 

When Faith and Love, which parted from thee never, 
Had ripen'd thy just soul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didst resign this earthy load 

Of Death, calPd Life, which us from Life doth sever. 

Milton. 

That with the World, myself, and Thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may he. — Ken. 

The providence of God enabled the aged Bishop to 
do yet another service to the cause of peace. Through 
the death of Lloyd on January 1, 1710, he was the 
only survivor (Frampton had died May 25, 1708) of the 
original Nonjuring Bishops ; and thus, according to 
the view taken by the more moderate men of the party, 
it was in his power to put an end to the schism 
throughout the kingdom. Already in 1705 Dodwell in 
his Case in View had maintained that the schism'would 
be at an end as soon as " our present invalidly deprived 
Fathers shall leave all their Sees vacant, either by 
Death or Resignation." The intruders were nulli because 
secundi, because thrust into sees already canonically 
filled. But with the removal of the canonical Bishop, 
the intruder's schismatic character would disappear. 
When there is no " diversity of claimers " there is no 
schism. Hickes and others denied that the taint of 
schism, once contracted, could thus be purged : Dodwell 
replied in A Farther Prospect of the Case in View (1707). 

219* 
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Ken did not enter the mazes of the controversy ; his 
purity of purpose, his simple desire for peace, found 
him a path through the " huge forests and unharbour'd 
heaths " of ecclesiastical precedent which had the same 
issue as DodwelTs labyrinthine learning. Accordingly, 
when the latter, soon after Lloyd's death, wrote to ask 
him whether he insisted on his episcopal claim in such 
a way as "to justify our separate communions/' he 
replied : ' I do not, and I have no reason to insist on it, 
in regard that I made a Cession to my present most 
worthy successour. ... As for any clandestine claim, 
my judgment was always against it, and I never had 
anything to do with it. . . . I was always tender of 
the peace of the Church, especially in this age of irre- 
ligion; I always thought the Multitudo Pcccantium 
might justify some relaxations of canonical strictness.' 

This letter and a similar one to Nelson determined 
the great body of the Nonjurors to return to the Com- 
munion of the Church. At Shottesbrook, on February 
26, the first Sunday in Lent, Dodwell and Cherry with 
their families went to the parish church, where the 
bells were rung for joy; and their example was soon 
followed by Nelson, and the mass of the nonjuring laity. 
It was Ken who " brought them forth into the house of 
God, in the voice of praise and thanksgiving." 

The later history of the Nonjurors lies beyond the 
lifetime of Ken. The little body was soon divided 
against itself on the question of the " usages " ; but it 
acted till its latest breath on the theory that " the true 
Church Regent, or College of Bishops, and the true 
Church of England depending upon it, are in the little 
and faithful suffering number, and will be in those who 
regularly succeed them in the royal priesthood, unto 
the end of the world" (Hickes, Constitution of the 
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Catholic Chwrch). Few stories in Church History are 
more curious than that of the negotiations with a view 
to union between this "remnant of primitive piety" 
and the Orthodox Greek Church. Ken would have 
watched the romantic enterprise with a certain 
sympathy ; and would doubtless have approved of the 
protest of the Nonjurors against the " theory of develop- 
ment" by which even the immovable Church of the 
East seeks to justify its position — " Christianity is no 
gradual religion, but was entire and perfect when the 
Evangelists and Apostles were deceased." l 

The day on which the Shottesbrook church bells 
welcomed the exiles home saw the healing of the non- 
juring schism so far as it seriously threatened the unity 
of the English Church. There were, however, Dodwell 
wrote, " several who jstill scrupled the prayers," pointing, 
apparently, to the example of Ken himself. Ken had 
told Nelson that as ' a public person ' he did not go to 
church ; and though he said he * should make no diffi- 
culty ' to communicate with his successor ' in that part 
of the office which is unexceptionable/ he had not done 
So, and might seem unable to overcome his repugnance 
to the services which he exhorted others to attend. 
He resolved to show that he had spoken sincerely. On 
April 21 (the Friday after Low Sunday) he wrote to Dod- 
well : 'My very worthy Friend, I return you many thanks 
for the caution you gave me that my Example should 
not be mistooke, lest it have an ill influence on others, 
which is very far from my intention ; and as soone as I 
am fitt for travelling, I shall, God willing, goe to y 
Cathedral on purpose, to communicate with my Suc- 
cessour; That being ye most conspicuous place, and ye 
Communion Office has nothing exceptionable.' 

1 Reply to the Patriarchs, 1723. See Lathbury's Nonjurors. 
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Whether or not he was permitted to carry out his 
purpose, we know not. The letter just quoted was 
written from Longleat, where he had been ' seas'd in 
Easter weeke with a very severe fitt of y 6 rheumatisme/ 
and he was intending to go to the Hot Wells at Clifton. 
On May 5 he writes to Lord Weymouth : ' I thank God 
y 6 violence is over, and I recover my strength, but 
my pain still continues, and is most raging when I am 
in bed.' It is touching to see his interest in others, 
amid his own sufferings : ' I am sorry that my little 
friend [probably one of Mrs. Thynne's children] does 
not mind his businesse, and I believe the Idle fitt came 
on him since I was there, for then Mr. Usher assured 
me to the contrary/ Hawkins tells us that he went 
to Bristol, where he spent the summer ; and it is per- 
missible to hope that he was able to visit Wells on the 
way, and to crown his work of reconciliation in his own 
Cathedral Church by receiving the sacrament of union 
at the hands of his friend. 

In November he went to Lewesdon, the house of Mrs. 
Thynne, and there, " seized with a dead palsy on one 
side of him/' he remained till March. He was then 
eager, against the advice of his hostess, to go to Bath 
in hopes of finding relief, and journeyed as far as Long- 
leat, which he reached on Saturday, March 10, 1711. 
" He spent that evening in adjusting some papers " ; 
and at Longleat on March 19 " his soul was set free." 
'God's will be done/ he said when the physicians 
told him he had but two or three days to live ; and he 
prayed them to do nothing c to cause him to linger in 
pain/ He murmured Hooper's name ; but the message 
he seemed desirous to send could not be understood. 
He already wore his shroud, which he had for years 
carried about with him in his portmanteau, and had 
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put on when he came to Longleat. He desired that he 
might be buried "in the churchyard of the nearest 
parish within his Diocese, under the East window of 
the Chancel, just at sunrising " (Hawkins). In obedi- 
ence to his wish, his body was borne to Frome-Selwood 
by twelve poor men, and there laid in the grave at 
sunrise on March 21. To the Church at Frome he 
bequeathed ' for the use of sick persons who desire the 
Holy Sacrament ' the ' little Patin and Chalice guilt/ 
with which in the days of his exile he had probably 
celebrated the Blessed Eucharist among "two or three " 
of the faithful. In his will he declared : ' I die in the 
Holy Catholic and Apostolick Faith, professed by the 
whole Church, before the disunion of East and West : 
more particularly I dye in the Communion of the Church 
of England, as it stands distinguished from all Papall 
and Puritan Ijinovations, and as it adheres to the 
doctrine of the Cross/ He had drawn up — perhaps 
years before his death — an inscription for his tomb, on 
which however it was not placed. 

' May the here interred Thomas, late Bp. of Bath and 
Wells, uncanonically Deprived for not transferring 
his Allegiance, have a perfect consummation of Blisse, 
both in body and soul, at the great Day, of which God 
keep me always mindfull/ 

It is said that a Greek Testament which had once 
been Ken's would generally open of itself at the great 
Resurrection Chapter, 1 Cor. xv. Nothing was nearer 
to Ken's thoughts than " the hope and resurrection of 
the dead " ; the prayer to be made 'wise for eternity/ 
to be ' mindful of the Great Day/ is ever on his lips. 
He lived, awake and aware, in the light of eternal life, 
in the very presence of the unseen world. The angels 
are his fellow-worshippers, his comrades, almost his 
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competitors; the belief in the care of his ( blest 
guardian ' is interwoven with all his thoughts. " Seraphic 
Ken " people called him, conscious of those affections set 
on things above, that conversation in heaven. " Se- 
raphic intellect and force " we may not indeed ascribe 
to him, though in the belief of one who knew him well 
" his head was as full of light as his heart of devout 
heat." Few men have been regarded with more love 
and veneration ; and his contemporaries had means of 
knowing him which are denied to us. Nearly all his 
sermons are lost ; in his letters he rarely speaks out ; 
of the key of poetry, with which he would fain have 
" unlocked his heart," he has no real mastery. Even to 
his friends, perhaps, that heart was in great degree " a 
fencM garden and a fountain sealed." But they who 
saw and heard him were sure that if his life was hid, it 
was " hid with Christ in God." 

As one looks back on that life — its weakness and its 
stay, the tumults and revolutions in which it was 
passed, its agitations, its sustaining hopes, its inward 
steadfastness and peace — nothing seems more perfectly 
to embody its meaning, its spirit and its inspiration, 
than one of the Eastertide Collects of the Prayer-book 
which he loved — 

" O Almighty God, Who alone canst order the unruly 
Wills and affections of sinful men; Grant unto Thy 
people, that they may love the thing which Thou com- 
mandest, and desire that which Thou dost promise ; 
that so, among the sundry and manifold changes of the 
world, our hearts may surely there be fixed, where true 
joys are to be found ; through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

THE END 

[R. Ctay 4r Son$ t Li., London * Bungay, 
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